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Chronicle 


The War.—-The week was marked by the outspoken 
expressions Of opposition to the terms imposed by the 
Peace Treaty on Germany. These came from the Berlin 

_. Government, the German people and 
page yrs e gwd the German  oplenipotentiaries at 
hi Paris. President Ebert called the 
Treaty a ‘‘ monstrous document.” He declared that his- 
tory had no precedent for such determination to anni- 
hilate completely a vanquished people. In the National 
Assembly, Chancellor Phillip Scheidemann declared that 
the terms were unacceptable. The Treaty, he added, was 
in the eyes gf the German people so unacceptable, that he 
was unable “ to believe that this earth could bear such a 
document without a cry issuing from millions and mill- 
ions of throats in all lands without distinction of party, 
‘Away with this murderous scheme.’” He further de- 
scribed the Treaty as a “ dreadful’’ document, saying 
that it would make an enormous jail of Germany, in 
which 60,000,000 persons would have to iabor for the 
victors in the war, and that German trade would be 
strangled should the terms be accepted. He severely 
criticised Mr. Wilson and asserted that the President by 
his attitude had deceived the hopes of the German peo- 
ple. 

Demonstrations on a large scale against the signing 
of the Treaty by the National Government were held in 
several of the more important cities, notably in Berlin, 
Breslau, Danzig, K6nigsberg, Bochum and Cassel. These 
demonstrations were organized by the National People’s 
party. But the Independent Socialist Government of the 
small State of Gotha declined to abide by the restrictions 
of the week of “mourning” ordered by the National 
Government. It furthermore declared that it experi- 
enced “ no bitter deception through the publication of the 
peace terms.” Under pressure, however, of the popular 
expressions of indignation over the terms, several mem- 
bers of the Gotha Government subsequently changed 
their views. 

Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, head of the German 
delegation at Versailles, addressed several notes in the 
name of the German plenipotentiaries to Premier Clem- 
enceau. These dealt with some of the more vital points 
of the Treaty as well as with questions of secondary im- 


portance. So far, however, the German Government 
and its representatives at Paris have not given a formal 
and official refusal to sign-the Treaty. The notes sub- 
mitted by Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau dealt mainly 
with the labor question, with that of the repatriation of 
military and civilian prisoners now in the hands of the 
Allies, of their speedy return home under the most favor- 
able conditions possible, with the economic help of their 
captors, since Germany is unable to provide these prison- 
ers with proper food and clothing. Another note from 
the delegates dealt with the economic clauses of the 
Treaty; it declared that they meant the ruin of Ger- 
many if they are enforced. Another protested against 
the Saar Valley arrangement and the transfer of the 
Malmédy, Morsenet and Eupen districts to Belgium, as 
well as the forced evacuation of a part of Schleswig. In 
a note on reparations, Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau 
and his associates did not protest against the payment 
by Germany for the damage done by her in Belgium and 
Northern France, which, they say, Germany is ready to 
do willingly, but they add that Germany will not pay for 
this damage on the principle that she was responsible for 
the war. In their answer to the representations, the 
Allied Council did not substantially modify the original 
terms which they had laid down. 

On May 17, Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau with sev- 
eral advisers and secretaries attached to the German 
Financial and Economic Commissions left Paris for 
Berlin. There or at Spa the German plenipotentiaries 
will confer with technical experts on the various terri- 
torial, economic and financial questions submitted to 
them. The German delegates, it was reported, were to 
return to Versailles in a few days. 

As a result of the attitude of the Allied Council tow- 
ards the demands of the German plenipotentiaries, it was 
reported from Berlin that the German Government, fear- 
ing the consequence of rejection as much as acceptance 
of the peace terms, seemed determined to leave the mat- 
ter to the decision of a plebiscite unless the Treaty should 
be materially altered. The Socialists and the Democrats, 
as well as most of the old Centrist party, are reported as 
siding with Chancellor Scheidemann in maintaining that 
the people must decide their own fate. 
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Conferences held by Premier Orlando, Count Macchi 
di Celere, Italian Ambassador to the United States, and 
Colonel House, on the Adriatic question, furthered to 
some extent but did not settle the 
problem. The Italians made a num- 
ber of concessions, including the 
recognition of Fiume as a free city, and the cession of 
considerable portions of Istria, including its valuable 
quicksilver district. They, however, are reported unwill- 
ing to yield Zara or Sebenico, on the Dalmatian coast. 
The concessions thus far made do not satisfy the Jugo- 
slavs. Italy renounced her claims to the Dodecanesos 
Islands, off the coast of Asia Minor, in favor of Greece. 
The cession thus ratified ends one of the most acute con- 
troversies with which the Conference had to deal. The 
question of the future of the islands involved the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, as the population is almost 
entirely Greek. Italy has held the islands since the Trip- 
olitan war. It now retires under the terms of the Treaty 
of Ouchy, which provided that she should hold the 
islands until Turkey withdrew her forces from her for- 


Fiume and the 
Dodecsanesos 


mer Tripolitan possessions. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Rome published 
in several prominent metropolitan dailies under the date 
of May 17, states that his Holiness, Pope Benedict, in 

his eagerness to cooperate in the 
bringing about of a speedy and “ hu- 
manitarian’”’ peace throughout the 
world, has taken steps to communicate an appeal from 
the Allied peace terms, signed by the entire German 
Episcopate, to “ one of the most important delegations ”’ 
at the Peace Conference. The Pope’s purpose, adds the 
dispatch, is to have the Treaty conditions imposed upon 
Germany so modified “as to make them acceptable.” 
The appeal from the German prelates, the Associated 
Press cable declares, prayed for the Pope’s good-will to 
mitigate the conditions for peace, which, the plea says, 


The Pope and the 


Peace Terms 


are “ impossible to fulfil.” 

Lieutenant-Commander A. C. Read, U. S. Naval Avi- 
ator, dined on board the U. S. mine layer Aroostook in 
Trepassey Bay, Newfoundland, Friday night, May 16; 
the next morning, after thirteen hours 
and thirteen minutes of a non-stop 
flight with the American seaplane 
NC-4, he breakfasted in the Bay of Horta in the Azores, 
more than 1,200 miles away. This record so far entitled 
Commander Read to be called the Columbus of the air. 
the flight accomplished by him in the NC-4 was not only 
the longest on record but the first as far as the completion 
of more than half of the transatlantic air voyage is con- 
cerned. Two other American seaplanes, the NC-1 and 
the NC-3, under Commanders Bellinger and Towers re- 
spectively, started from Trepassey at the same time as 
Commander Read, but the NC-1 had to be abandoned at 
sea, 200 miles northwest of Fayal. Its crew was picked 
up by the SS. Ionia. Commander Towers and the NC-3 
at first thought to be lost, or in danger, were reported 


The Trans-Atlantic 
Air Flight 
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safe. Harold G. Hawker, Australian pilot, “ hopped 
off” from St. Johns, N. F., for Ireland in his tiny Sop- 
with biplane at 2 P. M., New York time, May 18. F. P. 
Raynham attempted to start but his Martinsyde was 
wrecked before taking the air and he and his navigator 
were injured. 

On Saturday, May 17, the acting Immigration Com- 
missioner at New York held an examination in the case 
of Brother Thomas A. Rahilly, Superior-General of the 

Presentation Brothers, with head- 
A Unique Detention quarters at Mount St. Joseph, Cork. 

The case presents unique features, 
and not the least unique is the rigorous treatment ac- 
corded a man known for years, in this country and abroad, 
for his active interest in works of charity and education. 
In pursuance of his duties as Superior-General, Brother 
Rahilly left Ireland to visit the houses of his Order in 
Canada, as he had done before in 1911 and 1914, and to 
effect, if possible, two new foundations in the United 
States. While a passenger on the Cunard liner Royal 
George the Brother was guilty, according to charges 
preferred by the Canadian Government, of seditious and 
disloyal utterances, and on this account the Canadian 
authorities requested that he be refused permission to 
land in New York. At the examination, the Canadian 
officers in whose hearing the alleged seditious remarks 
had been made, were represented by affidavits only, and 
the testimony of the sole witness present was decidedly 
favorable to the Brother. To any who know Brother 
Rahilly and his work, the charge of sedition is absurd; 
nevertheless, bail was refused in the case, and the Brother 
was remanded to pleasant quarters on Ellis Island, to be 
shared with the I. W. W. and similar undesirable char- 
acters, until such time as “ additional evidence” could 
be secured from Ottawa. This is hopeful, since evidence 
is yet held necessary for a conviction in this country. 
But the precise reason why a venerable religious man 
should be forced to remain in what are practically jail 
surroundings, until evidence is found or admitted to be 
lacking, is not clear to the normal mind. 


Australia.—The Southern Cross for March 7 gives an 
account of a new manifestation of bigotry in Melbourne 
in connection with Archbishop Mannix’s attempt to help 

the Victorian Government control the 
Melbourne Bigotry influenza epidemic. His Grace having 

; placed at the disposal of the Minister 
of Health the services of the Sisters of Mercy and of 
Charity and those of the Christian Brothers and the 
Jesuits as well, the chief health officer decided that the 
help of the religious could be best used by turning over 
the Exhibition Hospital to the care of the Rectress of 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, saying: 

It is presumed that you will take over the existing staff 
and gradually make such changes as circumstances dictate. I 
take this opportunity of thanking you for coming to our aid 


at this junction, and trust that the outbreak will soon diminish 
to such dimensions as will enable you and the members of the 
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various Sisterhoods to resume their usual avocations at an 
early date. I have informed the matron of the Exhibition 
Hospital of the impending change of control and have asked 
her to confer with you. 

As soon as the proposed arrangements were made 
public, however, a Protestant minister raised a violent 
agitation against the Sisters and the Archbishop. After 
some hesitation the Cabinet yielded to the sectarian pro- 
test and tried to get his Grace to put the Sisters in charge 
of a hospital to be opened for them in the Melbourne 
High School. The Archbishop declined, pointing out that 

The Exhibition Hospital can provide for 1,000 patients—per- 
haps for 2,000 patients—while there are in the Exhibition just 
now only 236 patients. Yet, after days of consideration, the 
mature view of the Ministry—a Ministry solemnly pledged to 
economy, I believe—is that, within a stone’s throw of the vacant 
spaces at the Exhibition, a second hospital should be established 
at great expense to the public. That shows, no doubt, how much 
the Ministry is prepared to pay in order to placate the sectarians. 

The Victorian Government seems to have shown a 
keen desire to avoid hurting the sensibilities of the matron 
and staff of the Exhibition Hospital but to have felt no 
great concern about breaking faith with the Catholic 
authorities. The Melbourne Advocate remarks that 
“The Lawson Cabinet has become thoroughly discredited 
and disgraced as a consequence of its shameless truckling 
to sectarianism,” and predicts that fair-minded electors of 
Victoria will “ patiently await the first opportunity to em- 
phasize their want of confidence in the Lawson Admin- 
istration.” Archbishop Mannix says that he will consider 
no further application for help “ unless it comes from the 
Premier and his Ministry and with guarantees that will 
make a repetition of the present regrettable incident im- 
possible.” 


Ireland.—According to dispatches received by the 
New York World, the Irish-American delegation met 
with armed opposition from British soldiers when they 

approached the town of Westport in 


The American County Mayo. 


Delegates , 
When the delegates reached the sentries 


on the outskirts of Westport, they found troops with fixed 
bayonets, police with carbines and armored cars drawn across 
the road. Mr. Walsh, who shared an automobile with Messrs. 
Dunne and Ryan and Father O’Flanagan, produced passports 
and told the officer in charge that they were diplomatic passports 
which had been viséd at the Embassy and given to them at the 
request of Premier Lloyd George and President Wilson. 

The officer replied that his orders were not to allow 
them to pass that night, as Westport was under military 
control. Another military demonsration was made while 
the American representatives of the Irish societies were 
being entertained at the Mansion House in Dublin. 
Soldiers suddenly took possession of the place, remaining 
almost three hours, and the reception was postponed until 
they retired. No one seems to know why the Americans, 
in the phrase of the World dispatch, “ were so conclu- 
sively made acquainted with the presence of cold steel in 
the Government of Ireland.” 
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The delegates, on returning to Paris, were to have an 
interview with the British Premier, which was arranged 
not at their request but at his. The chairman of the 
delegation said in this connection, while at Dublin: “ We 
never have asked for an interview, nor have we any in- 
tention of asking for one. Lloyd George sent us word 
that he would like to see us when we returned from 
Ireland. Naturally we shall grant the courtesy.” Ap- 
parently the British Premier has changed his mind, for 
it is reported that he will not receive the delegation, the 
reason alleged in the press being the agitation which 
attended its visit to Ireland. Mr. Walsh said that the 
delegation while in Ireland had followed the method of 
open diplomacy, because no request had been made, either 
on the part of the British Government or on the part of 
De Valera, to refrain from speaking. As for its future 
action that, he declared, would depend on the course 
taken at Paris: 

If De Valera and the other Irish representatives are unable 
to obtain safe conduct to Paris, then we will remain in Paris 
to secure justice for Ireland before the League of Nations. If 


De Valera is able to go to Paris we will depart for America 
immediately upon his arrival. 


It seems to be admitted that one of the effects of the 
visit to Ireland has been to focus public attention on the 
question, and that, as a consequence, a governmental 
declaration of policy cannot be long delayed. 


Italy.—A caluminous report started by the Messag- 
gero in its issue of April 1, repeated the same day by the 
Piccolo and later by many anti-clerical papers of Europe, 
has started on its rounds about the 
world. The facts are as follows: On 
March 28 the clergy of the diocese of 
Naples held a canonical assembly, at which 350 ecclesias- 
tics were present. The following day the two Italian 
papers named above printed huge headlines on the sub- 
ject, and the Messaggero made the statement that “ Three 
hundred and fifty priests had held a meeting at Naples 
and had demanded, together with other things tending to 
improve their conditions, that they be given permission 
to marry.” That same day, April 1, the Corriere d’Jtalia 
scouted. the very notion of such a thing. The item of 
news, however, was telegraphed from Rome, and on 
April 2 it appeared in a number gf continental news- 
papers. On April 3, the Neapolitan clergy, having seen 
the report, held another reunion, at which a protest 
against the falsehood was voted and drawn up in. the 
form of an order of the day. They also renewed publicly 
their entire devotedness to the Vicar-General of the dio- 
The denial, translated from the 
original, in Civilta Cattolica, reads: 


An Anti-clerical 
Calumny 


With feeling of most just indignation we enter a vigorous pro- 
test against the statements published by certain daily newspapers 
to the effect that the question of abolishing ecclesiastical celibacy 
was agitated in the meeting of the Neapolitan clergy held on 
March 28 in the hall of the Cenacle of the Holy Spirit for the 
purpose of promulgating the grave deliberations of the episco- 
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pate of the district. Reserving to ourselves the right to take 
legal action against the sectarian attack, we repudiate the shame- 
less maneuver and the ruffianly accusation against all the vener- 
able clergy of Naples, and we express the wish in this solemn 
hour of our country that all Catholics with proud contempt 
should boycott the lying and calumnious press, which is a dis- 
honor and shame to a civil people. 


This protest, signed by the Council of Direction of the 
Association, was presented to the Cardinal Archbishop, 
and at the same time this telegram was sent to the Mes- 
saggero, the Piccolo and the Giornale d'Italia: 


The Council of Direction of the Association of the Neapolitan 
clergy proudly protests against the base calumny disseminated 
against the priests who held a meeting in the hall of the Cenacle 
in the Church of the Holy Spirit, and asks the gentlemen in 
charge to deny categorically that they [the priests] even referred 
to the question of the celibacy of the clergy. Right is reserved 
to bring the matter before the courts unless full reparation is 
made by the withdrawal of the fantastic statements which have 


hurt the feelings of the clergy. 


Another telegram was sent to Cardinal Gasparri, ex- 
pressing indignation against the lie, reaffirming uncondi- 
tional submission to the sacred canons of the Church, the 
observance of which had always been a matter of pride 
to the Neapolitan clergy, and offering to the Pope “ filial 
sentiments of renewed obedience to the Holy See.” Les 
Nouvelles Religieuses found it necessary, in its issue of 
April 15, to call a halt on the progress of the report in 
France. 


Rome.—Partial reports of the exchange of telegrams 
between the Holy See and the Maximalist Government 
of Russia having appeared in the journals of various 
" _. countries, the Osservatore Romano, 
Covepentonme with + its issue of April 2, gave to the 

the Soviets . ‘ 
public the entire correspondence. 
The Vatican had been informed through Mgr. Ratti, the 
Apostolic Visitor of Poland, that Mgr. Ropp, Archbishop 
of Mohilew, had been seized as a hostage. On February 
3, 1919, the Cardinal Secretary of State sent the following 
dispatch : 

Lenine, Moscow: Pope Benedict XV has learned with great 

grief that Mgr. Repp, Archbishop of Mohilew has been taken as 


a hostage at Petrograd by the Bolsheviki. He urgently begs M. 
Lenine to be so good as to give orders for his immediate release. 


CARDINAL GASPARRI. 


In response to this request, Lenine informed the Holy 
See that the information received at Rome was not exact. 
It was the nephew of Mgr. Ropp, and not the Archbishop, 
who had been arrested. 

This exchange of telegrams was followed by an appeal 
sent to the Holy Father on February 7 by the schismatical 
or Orthodox clergy of that part of Russia which has not 
fallen a prey to the Bolsheviki. It was signed by 
Sylvester, Archbishop of Omsk, President of the 
Supreme Administration of the Orthodox Church, and 
by other members of the same Administration. This 
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letter humbly implored the Holy Father to deign to take 
into consideration the conditions existing in Russia. It 
exposed a list of crimes and outrages perpetrated by the 
Maximalists; cities sacked; churches profaned and pil- 
laged; more than twenty bishops and more than one 
hundred priests assassinated, the victims being of every 
kind. Some of them before they were put to death had 
had their arms and legs cut off, while others were buried 
alive; Nuns were violated; the socializiation of women 
was proclaimed; rein was given to unbridled passions ; 
everywhere there was nothing but famine, death and 
misery. The following message is noteworthy: 


With deep grief, Venerable Father, we expose to you the un- 
happy condition to which millions of Russians of true Russia are 
reduced. Relying on that unity which makes all mankind one, 
and on the strength of Christian fraternity, we hope, Venerable 
Father, that we may count on your compassion as representing 
the Christian Church, and trust that your flock will be informed 
of what is going on, and that in common with you they will 
offer fervent prayers to Him, in whose hands are both life and 
death, for those who in the northeast of Europe are being made, 
because of their love of Christ, martyrs of the Faith in the 
twentieth century. 


The Holy Father at once sent an answer of sympathy 
and a promise of fervent prayer to Archbishop Sylvester. 
On March 12 he sent the following telegram: 

Lenine, Moscow: It is reported on good authority that your 
partisans are persecuting the ministers of God, especially those 
who belong to the Russian religion, which is called Orthodox. 
The Holy Father, Benedict XV, conjures you to give stringent 
orders that all ministers of religion should be respected. Human- 
ity and religion will be grateful to you. CarDINAL GASPARRI. 


The answer was made, not by Lenine himself, but by 
Tchitcherine, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Maximalist Government. He insisted on the complete 
separation of Church and State which exists in Russia, 
in virtue of which ministers of religion are regarded as 
private individuals, and he declared that they enjoyed no 
privileges as compared with lay persons. The persons 
who had suffered for conspiring against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and not for their religious convictions, were sub- 
mitted to the same laws and treatments as other citizens. 
Large quantities of riches and eatables, he said, had been 
accumulated by them, especially in their cloisters, and 
unhappily the Soviets were exposing their deceits to the 
people at the very time that the Holy See was making its 
appeal. He added that it was unfortunate that the atro- 
cities committed against the Russian people by the Czecho- 
Slovaks and others whose leaders were Catholic arch- 
bishops had provoked no protest on the part of the Pope. 

The Osservatore Romano, while pointing out that cer- 
tain points in Tchitcherine’s’ dispatch could be accepted 
only with large reservations, and in particular, the accusa- 
tion that the Orthodox Russians had been persecuted by 
the Catholics, an accusation which was simply not true, 
refused to enter into controversy with the Foreign Min- 
ister and contented itself with publishing the cor- 
respondence in full. 
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Orlando Discovers America 


J. C. WALSH. 


Staff Correspondent at the Peace Conference 


ARIS had a moment of excitement when Mr. 
Wilson’s letter, encyclical, the scoffers call it, 
about Fiurne and Dalmatia was launched, and 
another when the Italian delegation packed up and went 
home. In the main, the Paris press was friendly to the 
Italians, and with reason. Both France and Italy want 
the advantages of two conceptions of peace, and Mr. 
Wilson holds that they should be limited to the benefit 
of one conception. The shrewd Italians had just about 
succeeded in convincing Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
that Italy could have the profits of the secret treaties, 
as well as her due under the fourteen points, when the 
Temps extra with the Wilson letter broke up the negotia- 
tions. Clemenceau and Lloyd George are still assuring 
Orlando that a treaty is a treaty, but the Italians, while 
grateful for this moral encouragement, have made up 
their minds that the treaties which cancel each other are 
not much good to them and that they must resort to 
courses of their own invention to get them out of their 
trouble. 

The root of the present difficulty is to be sought in 
the peace negotiations which went on between December 
1917 and early March 1918. The key to that effort is 
found in the declaration by President Wilson: “ We 
owe it to ourselves to say that we do not wish in any 
way to impair or to re-arrange the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. It is no affair of ours what they do with their 
own life, either industrially or politically.” There is 
in France a diplomatic school which still adheres strongly 
to the view that the best and safest way to proceed was 
to leave Austria as she was, detach her from Germany 
by a separate peace, and then proceed to impose an old- 
fashioned settlement against Germany. It was Clemen- 
ceau who enforced the negative in the beginning of 
1918. He insisted on a continuance of hostilities until 
a military victory was attained. After the German of- 
fensive of March 1918, however, military victory in- 
volved the adoption of a new attitude towards Austria. 
The component peoples were offered their liberty and 
accepted the offer. When this decision was taken, the 
new combination of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes became 
heir to those portions of the Austrian dominions along 
the Adriatic which had been promised to Italy by Eng- 
land, France and Russia. The promise was made in 
1915 in the belief that if Italy came in on the side of 
the Allies the war would be won. What Austria offered 
Italy to stay out of the war has never been wholly dis- 
closed, but it seems to have been not far short of what 
Italy is now being allowed. The Dalmatian coast, and 
control of the waterways from which Austria could 
attack her, were to be the decisive gains to Italy from 





war and victory. Unfortunately, by December of 1917 
the victory had not been attained. Russia and Rumania 
had been eliminated, Italy had sustained an overwhelm- 
ing reverse. On the day, therefore, in 1918, after Clem- 
enceau had been given his way, when the Czecho-Slovak 
State was recognized by the Allies, as an independent 
government and a military ally, the break-up of Austria 
into a series of free and friendly States was decreed and 
Italy lost ker chance to take from an Austria, no longer 
integrally in existence, and therefore no longer the per- 
petual enemy, the price of victory when victory finally 
came. 

Ever since the armistice was signed the Italians have 
been trying to escape from this awkward position. They 
point to the treaty on the basis of which they entered 
the war, and claim the price stipulated therein. They 
consider the Croat as much their enemy as Austria was. 
France and England are very loath to have it thought ° 
that they are unwilling to be bound by the treaty, even 
if secret treaties are not now much in favor, and even if 
the armistice negotiations limited their freedom of action. 
The Italians insist also upon their rights under the Declar- 
ation of London, issued in September 1914, and endorsed 
by Italy in 1915, by which the Allies agreed not to make 
peace except in agreement. Before the Italians sign they 
must have their price, and the others must not sign until 
the price is arranged for. Fiume was excluded from the 
booty assigned to Italy in the treaty of 1915; but Italy 
has claimed Fiume because its case is covered bv that 
one of the fourteen points which recognizes the rights 
of nationalities. Since the explosion caused by the Wil- 
son letter they admit that one reason for wanting Fiume 
is that, if it were given to others, it would drain away 
the life from Trieste. At all events, Italy knew what 
she wanted, Lloyd George and Clemenceau were unable 
to deny her, and it looked as though, within a few hours, 
France and England might have assented to an arrange- 
ment which would ignore what had happened in Austria, 
give new sanction to all the secret treaties and com- 
promise the fourteen points as the basis of peace. 

The Wilson letter spoiled all this. Signor Orlando, 
who had had reason for believing that perhaps, after 
all, it might turn out that the methods of European 
diplomacy could still be efficacious in Europe, quite sud- 
denly discovered America, and hurried to Rome to re- 
port the discovery. There he was met by Gabriel D’An- 
nunzio, who boasted that he alone had refused to bow 
down to the American idol when it was worshipped in 
Italy, in December. Whatever they may think in Italy— 
and it is suspected that if they are left to employment 
of their own methods they will find an issue from the 
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situation into which they have blundered by over-zeal 
and over-risking—the feeling uppermost in Paris is that 
Mr. Wilson had no desire to hurt Italian feelings, that 
he held off as long as he could, but that he could not 
allow Italy to vitiate the principles upon whose recogni- 
tion he counts for the success of the work upon which 
he is here engaged. There are other secret treaties; 
there are other instances in which countries show a 
tendency to confusion of ideas as between the peace they 
wanted and the peace to which they agreed; there are 
other aspirations for the possession of the property of 
neighboring States ; and there is the ever present respon- 
sibility for the preservation of peace in the future. 

I had the satisfaction of being present at the plenary 
session of the Peace Conference at which the final draft 
of the League of Nations convention was presented and 
adopted. The seats of the Italians were vacant, but the 
Italian incident seemed to dominate the whole proceed- 
ing. There had been some expectation that Japan, Bel- 
gium and France would carry their grievances to the 
point of demanding a vote, but as it turned out that was 
precisely what they had all decided not to do. Baron 
Makino elaborated the Japanese case for the admission 
of racial equality to the point where there seemed to be 
nothing left but an open break, and then he said Japan 
would not press the issue now. Hymans put in a good 
word for Brussels as the seat of the League, and ac- 
cepted Geneva. One Paris paper is convinced that 
Geneva’s having been the home of Calvin is what won 
the favor of the former head of Princeton. M. Bour- 
gevia made a long plea for the French claim that the 
League should be given teeth as well as tongue, and 
then M. Pichon said that after all France would not 
insist. So, suddenly we were aware of M. Clemenceau 
proclaiming that the Convention had been adopted. 

The uniform commentary is that the Convention is 
positive in its declarations, thus reflecting the wish of 
Mr. Wilson, but that it is negative in its dispositions, 
thus reflecting the method which is preferred in England. 
For instance, the much debated Article X imposes upon 
all the members of the League what is expressly called 
an obligation, but when the time comes for fulfilling this 
obligation then “the Council shall advise upon the 
means.” Article V prescribes that, except where other- 
wise expressly provided, decisions of the Council shall 
require the agreement of all the members. Therefore, 
while the present acceptance of obligation is unreserved, 
the more remote fulfilment of that obligation will depend 
upon unanimity being attained at the moment action is 
recommended. It is as if a note were drawn, “ We 
severally promise to pay on demand, if we jointly feel 
like paying.” In business that kind of paper would not 
be readily negotiable, and the French are very frank 
about saying they do not look upon,it as very good 
security in politics either. Still, it must be remembered 
that the British have had a long experience in such 
matters, and their method goes upon the assumption that 
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where it is sought to bind peoples by contract they be- 
come resentful and intractable, whereas, under assurance 
that they are not bound at all, they can be quite readily 
induced to bind themselves when the occasion arises. 
Some years ago there was an effort made by the British 
War and Navy Department to obtain from the Domin- 
ions an agreement for concerted co-operation. The 
Dominions contrived to evade the issue. A very shrewd 
British statesman thereupon remarked to a Canadian 
that he thought it was better so, as the result desired by 
England could doubtless be just as well attained by 
other means which would have the advantage of being 
more acceptable to the Dominions. The war showed 
how far he was right. 

The same duality of principle runs all through the 
piece. In regard to armament, for instance, it is agreed 
that a reduction to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety is necessary if peace is to be preserved, 
but the reductions are to take effect only after the sev- 
eral nations have considered and acted upon recommen- 
dations formulated by an unanimous Council. As those 
who compose the Council are to act for the parties most 
concerned, the process of securing unanimity will include 
the conciliation of all claims and counter-claims and the 
removal of suspicions and objections. 

Similarly, it is conceded that there are in the instru- 
ment two wide-open doors to failure. If in a judiciable 
dispute one party gets a verdict, there is no provision 
for its enforcement; and if, in a non-judiciable dispute, 
the Council is not unanimous, no course is prescribed 
beyond the writing of majority and minority reports. 
The French consider this either childish or cowardly. 
The Convention assumes it to be wise, confident that so 
long as there is provision made for enough delay to 
prevent a sudden outbreak of war, ways will be found 
to prevent recourse to war altogether. It may be noted 
that in such a view of the method to be followed consid- 
erations of right and justice have to take their chances 
alongside considerations of interest and expediency. 
That has always been the opportunist way, and this is a 
frankly opportunist instrument. 

The question of justice has been raised, for example, 
in regard to Article X. Suppose that Rumania, for 
instance, should break the rules and make war upon 
Serbia over a dispute about the Banat, then Ecuador is 
under “ obligation ” to preserve Serbia’s boundaries and 
the Council representing the Great Powers are to name 
the measures Ecuador is to take. Ecuador may feel that, 
for one or more of a dozen reasons, her percentage of 
responsibility ought not to be as great as that of some 
others. Her protection against unfairness, however, lies 
not in her ability to establish a plea of injustice, but in 
her readiness to evade or disclaim obligation, in her 
willingness to accept as much “ obligation” as she 
chooses and no more. The French do not think that a 
very reliable system any more than the Ecuadorians 
might think it a very just one, and they argue that the 
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League ought to have an army, provided by the members 
and ready for instant service, preferably in the vicinity 
of the Rhine. The Convention overrules both the actual 
French and the possible Ecuadorian pretensions, binds 
all the members of the League to their full capacity of 
action, and trusts to the inspiration of the hour both to 
provide the required support and to apportion it accept- 
ably. 

In some other instances where considerations of jus- 
tice, freedom and peace might be intermixed, there seem 
to be greater restrictions upon beneficial action. Suppose, 
for instance, Corea wanted to be free of Japanese over- 
lordship and to join the League, so as to have the benefits 
of its protection. China, let us say, would be debarred 
by Article X from assisting Corea, by force of arms, to 
obtain its freedom. If Corea succeeded without outside 
help, it could then apply for admission, and if two-thirds 
of the members of the League as represented in the 
assembly declared their assent Corea could enter the 
League. I have been told that it is the view of some, 
and especially of the American framers of the Conven- 
tion, that the advancement of subject-nations towards 
and to the status of independence is contemplated, but 
that it must not be attained by violence. This view was 
incorporated in the announcement made by the Ameri- 


can Minister in Egypt, of the recognition by the United 


States of the British protectorate over Egypt, proclaimed 
in the autumn of 1914. The only provision in the Cov- 
enant which appears to have a possible bearing on such 
cases is Article VIII, declaring it to “be the friendly 
right of each member of the League to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Assembly or of the Council any circumstance 
whatever affecting international relations which threatens 
to disturb international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends.” Assuming 
that the case of Corea could be brought before the League 
on such a representation, there remains the difficulty that 
this, not being one of the specific exceptions to the rule 
of unanimity laid down in Article V, a recommendation 
favorable to Corea would have to be unanimous, either 
in the Council or in the Assembly. Japan would have to 
vote to relieve Corea from a status which Japan estab- 
lished and which Japan desires to maintain. Evidently, 
the inducements held out to Japan to procure her essen- 
tial concurrence would have to be so strong that there is 
no use speculating about what they would be. Consid- 
erations of right and justice towards Corea would have 
to be reinforced by strong considerations of interest or 
expediency as applying to Japan. Especially is this so 
in view of the direction under Article XV to withdraw 
from consideration any dispute about “a matter which 
by international law is solely within the domestic juris- 
diction” of one of the parties to the dispute, which in 
the case supposed might be Japan. 

When all is said, however, the impression is still very 
strong that the acceptance of this Convention by the 
Conference gives to Mr. Wilson the one war trophy 
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which he ambitioned either for himself or for the United 
States. The assumption is that the peace itself will be 
made in conformity with the spirit of the Convention, to 
the end that the Convention may not be found unwork- 
able after peace is made. The new draft is a decided 
improvement upon the first one from the viewpoint of 
those who want to know what really is meant. There is 
still some obscure phraseology, however, so obscure that 
one is inclined to think the obscurity might be intentional. 
For example, in Article XXII, which deals with manda- 
tories, it is stipulated that in Central Africa there must 
be reasonable religious freedom, prohibition of the traffic 
in slaves, in liquor and in arms, no military training of 
natives except for local needs, also no establishment of 
fortifications, or of military and naval bases. There 
must, too, be the open door for trade to all members of 
the League. In the next paragraph, which applies to 
South West Africa and the Pacific Islands wanted by 
Australia, New Zealand and Japan, possession is to be 
“ subject to the safeguards above mentioned ”—or would 
be subject to all these safeguards, if some draftsman had 
not been permitted to add “ in the interests of the indigen- 
ous population.” 

This expression clearly raises at once a question as 
to which of the matters mentioned were “in the inter- 
est of the indigenous population.” The open door? 
Obviously not. Fortifications? Arguably not. Naval 
bases? Most assuredly not. It will take a bright scholar 
to tell what limits are imposed upon Australia and Japan 
under these articles, and we may be sure both Australia 
and Japan will hold out for all their rights when accept- 
ing the mandates. Again, there is possibly a case for 
assuming that the British Empire is entitled to have only 
a single voice in the League. But the language seems 
plainly to say that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and India are to have equal status in the 
League with the “ British Empire.” These entities are 
to have the same obligations towards and against each 
other as towards and against all other States, members 
of the League. Is the “ British Empire,” then, to be 
construed as the residue of the Empire apart from the 
Dominions and India? Or must the “ British Empire,” 
Dominions and India included, he expected to pronounce 
a simple decision. The question is raised in London, and 
sometimes here, and is certain to be raised in the British 
and in every Dominion Parliament, and is in many ways 
one of the most interesting by-products of the peace and 
of the war. England conducted the diplomacy of the 
period which preceded this last war, taking by herself 
both the remote and the immediate decisions. Canada, 
Australia and the others followed the lead into war, of 
their own motion and without reserves. But there is a 
feeling that not again must such results be evolved from 
like procedure. The debates on the Peace Treaty in the 
Canadian, Australian and other Dominion parliaments 
can be expected to produce the revelation of this feeling, 
probably in varying degrees of intensity. 
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A Great Evangelical Drive 


FRANCIS BEATTIE 


and breadth of this and every other land, 
gather peacefully in their churches to adore 
their Creator, zealous men of other religions are noisily 
planning a great campaign to win them from their al- 
legiance to the Church. A review of the plans and 
activities of these sectaries will perhaps inspire some 
Catholics to take an interest in the affairs of the Church. 
But before entering on this narration, it seems well 
to premise that this series of articles has no reference 
to the war-work of the Y. M. C. A. Its subject matter 
is the after-the-war-work of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., the great “ identified Evangelical Church of Amer- 
ica” as Dr. Mott called them in an address to be 
quoted later. 
The Inter-Church Emergency Campaign ushered in by 
a blare of trumphets a series of conferences in the lead- 
ing cities of the country, beginning with a meeting in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church of New York, on the 
evening of January 20. Rt. Rev. Theodore Irving Reese, 
Bishop co-adjutor of Southern Ohio, presided as chair- 
Other speakers at that New York meeting were 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, Chairman of the General War- 
Time Commission of the Churches, an adjunct of the 
federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and Dr. John R. Mott, head of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Of all the speeches delivered, 
perhaps Bishop Wilson’s was most instructive. He said 
in part: 


Wicca the Catholic people throughout the length 


man. 


In my work for the Y. M. C. A. in Europe, I visited many 
parts of the Republic of France, the battle fronts, the cities 
shattered and the churches destroyed. As I witnessed this 
destruction of the homes of the French people, their great 
churches and their wonderful cathedrals destroyed, I had brought 
before me this picture, the stones of France crying to the 
world from the ruins of France,—the same message that had 
been vocalized by Belgium, Great Britain and our other leaders. 
We are initiating tonight a great movement to collect a fund of 
$10,000,000, in answer to this cry of stricken Europe. We are 
going to restore these shattered homes, these great churches, 
these great cathedrals, in world ideals. It is not doors, and 
walls and windows that we intend to replace. The stones of 
France are not crying out for windows and doors. What we 
will do, what the stones of France are crying out for us to do, 
is the replacing of Christ, that He might occupy the place 
where the Prophet stood. We plan to fashion a new civilization. 
The wail of the children of France, the moans of the men and 
women call upon us to catch the vision of the significant hour. 
This is the crisis for the church in America. The hour has 
struck, in God’s name, fill the ambulances with ammunition. 
There are great hours in every church. But the sublime achieve- 
ment of the world won for Jesus Christ is at our door. The 
East Side will not wait. The Continent will not wait. They 
are calling, crying, pleading for the Church of Jesus Christ to 
rise and answer quickly. The easy-going laggard cannot take 
part in the reconstruction of the world. Almighty God is calling 





that men shall see; that they may be brought high on the 
mountain of Christ and behold the Saviour. The Almighty is 
seeking for hearts clear of vision—the shattered homes are call- 
ing, the orphans are calling, the widows are calling, the stones 
of France are calling, the voices of the world are calling, the 
voice of God is calling. I know he wants us to answer—for a 
new era, a new civilization, to lift humanity out of the darkness 
into the light of His own light and love. 


In this is the plan of action, the call to arms, the 
“ Divine command ” to the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, the Holy Rollers, the 
Dissenters, to rally round the banner for a united drive 
on Catholic France that she may be lifted out of the 
darkness of Rome into the light of a pot-pourri of 
evangelism. 

Dr. John R. Mott of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, too, was not sounding the tocsin of a religious 
campaign. He was merely telling his fellow-Christians 
a few tales out of school. He said, among other things: 


We have set our hands tonight on the greatest undertaking 
of this or any other nation. We initiate here tonight, a move- 
ment that will assimilate all that is best in the best American 
life. Let all the home churches stand together, rally round our 
worthy chaplains, and help them to evangelize America and 
the world. 

These are testing times—I never saw straighter, never was 
my mind more convinced, my vision more thorough, than when 
President Wilson wired the Y. M. C. A. that the United States 
needed it in the war. Before I paid any attention to athletics, 
to educational work, I proceeded to form a committee on 
evangelical work among the churches. Week by week, this 
committee met, and the result was the evolution of a religious 
program. 

Prior to this evangelical work, the Y. M. C. A. had a few 
score of clergymen employed as secretaries. Now we have over 
3,000 ordained secretaries. Now we have the direct leadership 
of such men as—Clarence Barbour, President of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary; President J. Ross Stevenson, of Prince- 
ton; President Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin College; more 
than 200 clergymen, the leading clergymen of every denomina- 
tion. We sent these 200 men overseas, that the boys, in the 
moments awaiting their shipment home,—might hear the best 
preachers of this country, and hear them at their best. We 
sent 5,000,000 copies of the New Testament and many other 
million copies of other Christian literature to the Allied armies. 
And let me tell you a wonderful thing. The French War 
Ministry—that non-Christian body—allowed us to put in our 
1,100 Y. M. C. A. huts overseas, 200 Christian books, among 
them, the “Life of Jesus” by Westfaal, “Thomas 4a Kempis,” 
and the “ Bible and the Soldier.” In the Italian army we have 
placed most dynamic literature, including St. Jerome's version 
of the New Testament. In Russia, we have placed the New 
Testament, and the Patriarch of the ancient orthodox: religion 
blessed bands of Y. M. C. A. workers. This Patriarch sent 
to our head secretary, an appeal to the churches of America, to 
remember Russia in her trying hour. 

When the story of the war is written, if the Y. M. C. A., yes 
and the Y. W. C. A. are not on record as the identified Evan- 
gelical Church of America, then I, and many others, will hand 
in our resignations, for the Y will have lost its interest. There 
never was a time when $10,000,000 to be given, gathered, used, 
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was more timely, more potential, more highly multiplied in 
prospect, than the $10,000,000 we have started to gather tonight. 

The significance of these words will become clear in 
a later discussion of the ministers sent abroad. Dr. 
Mott referred to the dynamic literature the Y. M. 
C. A. had sent to Italy. Its sister organization, the Y. 
W. C. A. has sent out some rather dynamic press copy 
to the newspapers of this country. One of these tales 
announced that the work in Rome was started as a 
direct appeal of Miss Charlotte Niven, one of the na- 
tional Y. W. C. A. secretaries of Italy, who quite re- 
cently was “spending a few months in France, as ad- 
visor in the French work.” On this subject the press 
letter offers the following further information: 

In her formal appeal for help for the Unione Cristiana Delle 
Giovani [the Italian name for the Y. W. C. A.] Miss Niven 
has emphasized two facts: the poverty of the Italian association 
on the one hand, and the need and opportunity on the other, 
for an American program in Italy at the present time. Miss 
Niven’s favorite way of illustrating the friendliness of the 
Italian women to America, is by telling the story of the Italian 
mother who said she had taken down the picture of the Madonna 
which had hung for many years over her bed, and was putting 
in its place, one of President Wilson!—Italian girls are touch- 
ingly grateful for the smallest efforts. They respond eagerly to 
friendliness. 

Thus moves the world to progress! The Y. M. C. A. 
was equally fortunate in many of its agents. Its chief 
of secretaries during the war was one E. C. Carter. 
Certain Y officials have made the statement that Mr. 
Carter was not even on the pay roll of the Y, so magnan- 
imous was he. But if one took trouble to ask another 
question, the same Y man would tell you that Mr. Carter 
was “ working on the basis of a Foreign Mission Secre- 
tary and was paid by the Foreign Mission Society!” 
The treasurer of the Y. M. C. A. is Cleveland H. Dodge, 
a life member and contributor to an organization that is 
directing scurrilous attacks against the Church in Italy. 
Quite a neat list of names of preachers who served with 
the Y, during the war, is compiled at the War Work 
headquarters of the Y. The men are listed as “ returned 
secretaries now ready for speaking dates.” A number 
of the men are filling various pulpits, telling of the 
wonders of the Y in the war. At least one man on that 
list, included in his qualifications as a speaker, the fact 
that he had done “splendid work in France with a 
Roman Catholic Regiment,’ while another based his 
claim to fame on the fact that he had been a Roman 
Catholic, but left the Church on account of his experi- 
ences with the army in the Philippines, which brought 
him the commendation: “excellent for educational 
work.” 

The New York papers recently aired the speech of an 
over-zealous Y worker, who, wearing the Y uniform, 
addressed a church audience on the “ Red Hat and the 
Red Triangle,” for which error, he was, of course, 
promptly called on the carpet by the Y. Another Y 
preacher, an honest sort of a fellow, blissfully ignorant 
of all things Catholic, has been speaking in high schools, 
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women’s clubs, churches and the like in the East, and 
loves to tell of the work he did with the Catholic boys 
at the front. This gentleman carries a rosary in his 
pocket, exhibits it as a sort of a mystic curio, and ac- 
knowledges that, during his nine months at the front, 
he actually gave “over seventy” rosaries to Catholic 
boys! He also says that he said the rosary with the 
boys, many a time. Oh no, bless you, he never learned 
the prayer, he just held that rosary tight in his hands, 
while the boys said their Aves. The minister didn’t 
know just what those Aves meant, but he did know that 
“the cross on the rosary meant something to them,” so 
he just held the beads and the soldiers did the rest! 

Speaking under the auspices of The League for Pollit- 
ical Education, in Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday, 
February 8 last, Dr. John R. Mott made several interest- 
ing and illuminating statements concerning the work of 
the Y. He told of his talk with the King of Italy. It 
was to the Italian army, be it remembered, that the Y 
sent that “dynamic literature.” He told of “the en- 
couragement the President gave towards establishing 
the work in Russia” and announced in these words that 
the daughter of the President of the United States was 
in the employ of the Y. M. C. A. in Europe. 

Have men complained in your hearing of the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that we have spent in free musical instru- 
ments and in sending musicians and musical companies? In- 
cluded in their number is the daughter of the President to 
whom I would pay a tribute for her democracy and her splendid 
spirit of service. 

Again, to show the friendship of the administration, 
Dr. Mott said: 

Have men complained that we have just ordered about $2,000,- 
000 worth of text-books and school materials that are to be 
given away absolutely free to the soldiers, and that the American 
Library Association has joined hands with us and has said it 
will give a $1,000,000 for books of reference that the men may 
carry on their private studies or class work? A message has 
reached us indicating that the Government itself may reimburse 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Library Association for what they are 
expending for these quantities of books. 

Thus, in the one breath, Dr. Mott declares that his 
organization is giving away $2,000,000 and that the Gov- 
ernment may reimburse it for that expenditure. 

About the time that Dr. Mott was thus disclosing the 
interest of the Government with the Y, a black-board in 
the publicity rooms of the Y. W. C. A. announced that 
a “ Provisional Council of the Y. W. C. A.” was in 
session in France, with Mrs. Robert Lansing presiding. 
The council was conferring over the problems presented 
by France, deciding just what to do in order to teach 
“the French women how to live,” the Y planning to 
introduce model housing and general “ uplift” work in 
the French homes. No one has ever said that Mrs. 
Lansing, the wife of the Secretary of State, is in the 
employ of the Y, as Dr. Mott announced the daughter 
of the President to be, but certain it is that the Adminis- 
tration knows of the work Mrs. Lansing is doing in 
France. 
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The New York Evening World of March 18 carried 

a story, dated March 5, headed “ Wives of our Diplomats 
in France just as Busy as Their Husbands.” The story 
was illustrated with the pictures of Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 
Lansing, Mrs. W. G. Sharp, wife of the American Am- 
bassador, and Mrs. E. M. House. A reception was given 
at the Y. W. C. A. for Mrs. Wilson, and: 
Mrs. Lansing, wife of the American Secretary of State, is 
Vice-President of the Y. W. C. A.’s Provisional Council. The 
council was formed as a means of bringing French women in 
touch with the work of the Y. W. C. A. with a view to making 
the plans for the future work of the association when the 
Americans will have left France. Mrs. William G. Sharp, wife 
of the American Ambassador, is Honorary President of the 
Y. W. C. A. Provisional Council and her son, William, gave up 
his school to work at the front of the Y. M. C. A. Mrs. House, 
wife of Col. E. M. House, is a member of one of the Y. W. 
C. A.’s committees for work in France. 

It is difficult to think it is not a Government list before 
us. With Miss Wilson, her brother-in-law, Mr. Sayre, 
young Mr. Sharp, the son of the American Ambassador 
on the pay roll of the Y. M. C. A., it is not at all im- 
probable that the other ladies are similarly cared for 
by either of the Y’s. Passports are not given for pleasure 
travel the Government tells us, and Y business is serious 
business these days for a Y publicity agent recently 
remarked : 

“ There are so few Protestants in France, and the 
work [evangelization] is looked upon with such disfavor, 
that it is very difficult to get a proper start in France!” 
But think of the prestige given to the work, by the reign- 
ing American families! 

Not only the Y. W. C. A. but the Y. M. C. A. found 
it exceedingly difficult to get into France, but money 
introduced the Y. M. C. A. to that country. Whether 
given as a bribe or as a gift is not clear, but Dr. Mott, 
in that Carnegie Hall address, declared: “When I 
was over there [France] in the autumn of 1914, before 
we had a War Work Council, I left $2,500 in the hands 
of a Frenchman and said, ‘Get an opportunity for the 
American Y. M. C. A. to serve the French army.’” The 
man “ tried in vain for months,” said Dr. Mott, but finally 
succeeded, and succeeded so well that some time later, 
according to Dr. Mott himself: 

The French War Ministry sent a deputation to New York and 
laid before the National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
the request of the French Government that we spread our 
work, etc. 

Why did the Y put the $2,500 in the hands of a 
Frenchman, with instructions to “get the organization 
into France?” Was it in order that the “ momentous 
undertaking” that Dr. Mott talks about today, the 
“gigantic undertaking” that Dr. Clarence Barbour 
talks about, the “special mission” that other Y of- 
ficers gleefully praise, might gain a foothold on French 
soil? Dr, Clarence Barbour of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary is the “ special recruiter ” as he styles himself, 
for this “ special mission ” of ministers to France. Pres- 
ident Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College, is in 
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charge of the Paris office of the Y. M. C. A. for this 
“special mission.” The ministers who are now being 
sent over by the Y report direct to Dr. King, who, in 
turn, assigns their work in Europe. The names of 
preachers sent over are about as follows: Rev. Dr. Cleland 
B. McAfee, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago ; 
Rev. Dr. James I. Vance, Nashville; Rev. Dr. Joseph A. 
Vance, Detroit ; Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, Princeton; Rev. 
Dr. A. J. McCartney, Kenwood, Ill.; Rev. Dr. Maitland 
Alexander, Pittsburgh ; Rev. Dr. A. S. C. Clarke, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Rev. Dr. Wm. C. Covert, Chicago; Rev. W. W. 
White, New York City and Rev. Dr. Harold Patterson, 
New York City. Others to go, or who went over lately, 
include: Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchel, Minneapolis ; 
Dr. A. M. Brodie, Wichita, Kansas; Professor Robert 
Seneca Smith, Smith College; Dr. J. S. Ladd Thomas, 
Austin, Ill.; Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, Los Angeles ; 
Dr. J. L. Gardiner, South Bend, Indiana; Professor 
Herbert L. Willett, Chicago; Dr. C. W. Burns, Minneap- 
olis; Professor Charles R. Erdman, Princeton; Dr. C. 
W. Burns, Minneapolis; Rev. Dr. Richard O’Flinn, At- 
lanta; Dr. Robert Gordon, Topeka; Professor Hugh 
Black of Union Seminary; Rev. Dr. Wm. Horace Day, 
Bridgeport and others, apparently without number. 

Some of the “big men” are still undecided as to 
whether they will go to France for the Y or remain at 
home, the reason being that the Y makes it a point first to 
get the consent of the “ big minister’s ” wife, to show her 
the importance of the mission, then to get the consent of 
the congregation,—for the same reason. But, sad to re- 
late, some of the wives are cantankerous creatures and 
refuse to see the light, so the “big man” is lost to the 
cause. 

Bishop Quayle, that fiery Methodist, was about ready 
to join the crusaders, when Dr. Mott, who is the court 
of last resort when it comes to selecting the European 
workers, discovered that Dr. Quayle had some time in 
his career, delivered a more or less vigorous address 
against England, so, for “ diplomatic reasons,” the good 
Bishop was dropped back into the pond. Bishop Quayle 
probably has never heard the real reason for the rejec- 
tion of his name, but a Y worker let the secret out when 
he observed : 

It is really too bad, because Bishop Quayle could do wonder- 
ful work for us over there. He is all right on the German 
question, and, of course all right from the American standpoint, 
but you see, he is a Manxman, a native of the Isle of Man, 
and he probably has grievances against England. Personally, I 
do not think that should keep him at home, but Dr. Mott is 
very insistent upon such matters. 

But our interest lies with the men who are going to 
France, or are actually already there. It will be shown in 
subsequent articles that the names of the leaders promi- 
nent among the Y workers are often no less prominent in 
the activities of the various anti-Catholic organizations. 
So, then, it is fair to presume that “ big mission” with 
its “ wonderful possibilities ” has a great deal to do with 
an attack, in the dark, on the Church of Rome. 
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A Procession to Rome 
FLoyp KEELER. 


HE “concordat” between the Episcopalians and 
the Congregationalists continues to create consider- 
able comment on both sides and bids fair, among the 
former at any rate, to cause some disturbing times at 
this General Convention. Just what will be the outcome 
of it depends in no small measure on what is really 
done; the whole thing may be sidetracked and take its 
place among the multitude of chimerical schemes which 
have died before coming to the light. On the other hand 
the proposal as it stands or something very much like 
it seems not unlikely to pass the Convention, and if it 
does, no inconsiderable number of the adherents of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church will be seriously distressed. 
To anyone holding the Catholic viewpoint, a proposal 
which destroys the significance of the “ priesthood,” 
which opens the way to the inclusion in that office of 
men who are out-and-out Protestants in their theology— 
if indeed they do not, in accordance with the now 
popular trend, repudiate even the Word itself—whose 
knowledge of the administration of sacraments is 
limited to the barest necessities for administering only 
two of them, men who are not even bound by the diluted 
Catholicism of the Book of Common Prayer, who inherit 
nothing of the church tradition of Anglicanism, such 
a proposal is bound to be most troublesome. It will un- 
doubtedly bring about much questioning and burning of 
heart among Catholic-minded Episcopalians. For how 
much of this sort of thing will they stand? The question 
which was raised by the Anglican Bishop of Zanzibar, 
““What does Ecclesia Anglicana stand for?” may have 
been sidetracked by the greater issues of the war, but it 
has never been settled, and this proposal is bound to 
bring it to the front once more. How long can it remain 
unanswered? There are already rumblings which show 
that there is a limit to patience and that this limit has 
been almost reached. 

The rector of a prominent high-Church parish in 
Chicago comes out very flatly and warns his fellow- 
churchmen of the consequences of such a move as this, 
which he says will mean “ the end of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as a part of the historic Catholic Church.” 

He further goes on to say that “there are many who 
will not stand this. What will be done, it is too soon 
yet for us to say. But it may be certainly known, that 
having been in and worked for the Church as a Catholic 
body, we do not propose to be compelled to remain in 
a Protestant one.” What will be done he indicated by 
saying: “It will start a procession—either to Rome or 
to nothing religiously—that will certainly be anything 
but indicative of harmony and unity. It will make the 
little muss over the amendment to the 19th Canon look 
like a pink tea party in comparison.” 

Perhaps it may be well to make a few comparisons for 
the benefit of those of our readers to whom the matter 
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of Canon XIX is not familiar. In 1907 a canon was 
passed in General Convention, not without serious op- 
position, permitting “Christian men, not ministers of 
this (P. E.) Church ” to “ make addresses,” in Protestant 
Episcopal churches, by special permission, on “ special 
occasions.” It was purposely so worded as to avuid all 
recognition of the ministerial status of these “ Christian 
men ” whom everyone understood to be the ministers of 
Protestant denominations, which had non-episcopal forms 
of government; the word sermon was not used and the 
time of their appearance was limited to “ special oc- 
casions.” Notwithstanding this obvious attempt to 
straddle and make the proposition palatable to High 
Churchmen it was felt by many that it ranged the 
Protestant Episcopal Church definitely on the side of 
Protestantism, and in the words of one of the most 
prominent of the opponents of this Canon tended to 
“ destroy her raison d’ étre before the world.” So keenly 
did some twenty or more Episcopal clergy feel this that 
they started, a “procession to Rome” and the majority 
of this number are now Roman Catholic priests, min- 
istering in their certain knowledge of Catholic priest- 
hood to congregations which recognize them unqualified- 
ly for what they are and claim to be. Moreover, with 
many others who did not make their submission this 
time, this opening wedge started a train of thought, 
which, pursued logically, has in these twelve intervening 
years, led them to join in that continuous procession to 
Rome which everyone recognizes to exist. 

If then, that really innocuous Canon XIX precipitated 
such a movement whose effects are still to be felt, the 
rector above quoted would seem to be right in saying 
that the results of this piece of legislation will make 
Canon XIX “ look like a pink tea party in comparison.” 
The present proposal boldly advocates all the things 
which Canon XIX merely implied. The ministries of 
Protestantism are recognized as fully as words can 
recognize them. Protestant ministers, provided they 
merely go through a form of Episcopal ordination, will 
not only be allowed to preach and expound the Scriptures 
in Protestant Episcopal Churches, and this with prac- 
tically no assurance that they will not wrest them ‘to 
suit their own idiosyncrasies, but they will be empowered 
to stand at Protestant Episcopal altars and solemnly 
consecrate the elements in Holy Communion—an act 
which many Episcopalians believe to be that of tran- 
substantiation. And thus the former not only make no 
profession of any belief in that act as anything more 
than the baldest Zwinglianism, but they are still Con- 
gregational ministers in perfectly good and regular stand- 
ing in their denomination! 

Can one who desires to be known as a Catholic priest 
continue in the communion and fellowship of a church 
which does such things? (Can one who desires to be 
sure that he is receiving Catholic sacraments accept them 
from a “ priest” of such a church? Does it not make 
the true “Catholic” in the Protestant Episcopal fold 
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realize that his church is not behind him? Can he not 
see that as “no fountain can give forth at the same 
place sweet water and bitter” so no church can be at the 
same time essentially Catholic and radically Protestant? 
How long will it take him to realize that to be consistent 
he must join the “ procession to Rome”? 

So much for the matter in so far as it affects Episco- 
But there is another side and that is the matter 
as it affects Catholics. The “ procession to Rome” has 

thus far been a sort of Indian-file affair. It has simply 
been a series of individuals, each making up his own 
mind, making his own submission, and being received 
alone. There has been next to nothing in the way of a 
corporate return. Two religious communities, the Soci- 
ety of the Atonement in this country, and the Benedic- 
tine Monks of Caldey in Wales, have been received in 
a body but that is practically all. The Outlook sneering- 
ly remarks that “ the only way for Episcopalians to enter 
the Church of Rome is by the path of repentant or at 
least converted schismatics by which Cardinal Manning 
and Cardinal Newman entered it in the last century.” 
It is quite true that the average convert recognizes that 
he is coming out of just such a position but he is ready 
to make amends in so far as it lies in his power and he 
would like to see it made for the whole body or at least 
the Catholic-minded portion of it, of which he was a 
member. He may be a little sensitive but with the op- 
portunity before us for starting something like a cor- 
porate return of Anglicans, it does not behoove Catholics 
to take any but a magnanimous attitude. The prodigal 
asked to be received as one of his father’s hired servants 
only, but that did not excuse the attitude of the elder son. 

The way of the convert is a difficult one at best. It 
is not because he fails to appreciate his gains that he 
finds it hard to adjust himself to his new surroundings. 
The mere necessity of upsetting all his pre-conceived 
notions as to what Catholicism is, constitutes a burden 
which one who has not traversed the road can scarcely 
appreciate. There are many other mental changes in 
even the most Catholic-minded which dawn slowly and 
painfully and which cause wrenches in their dawning. 
I do not even mention the loss of worldly positions and 
prospects though in the case of married clerical converts 
they are a very real trial. 

Every Catholic should be a convert-maker, and in 
order to be a successful one he must try to enter into 
the state of mind of these really Catholic-hearted persons, 
distressed beyond measure at the anomalous position in 
which they find themselves, longing for those things 
which they see Catholics possess, yet afraid with a great 
and unexplainable fear to come and take them. Sympathy 
with these in their evident discomfort, and an honest 
attempt to understand so far as one can their attitude, 
will enable grace to bring its work to perfect fruition 
and thus start one more on the “ procession to Rome,” 
If Catholics as a whole will take this sympathetic at- 
titude we may see something like a general movement in 
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the direction of the Church. There are difficulties 
a-plenty in the matter of final adjustment, should such a 
movement occur, but once the large principle of unity, 
under the Divinely appointed center of unity is generally 
accepted, the rest is a matter of details. Centuries of 
estrangement, of calumnies, of persecutions, and revil- 
ings have made the ground hard. It is not easy to 
divest one’s self of inherited prejudice, but the time has 
come when all lovers of “the truth as it is in Jesus” 
and in His Church must be willing to take the largest 
possible view of these things in the interest of that unity 
which we so ardently desire. The “procession to Rome” 
is already marching, but instead of a thin line of strag- 
glers, it can and should be a mighty army. May it march 
in the confidence that a hearty welcome awaits it. 

The conviction is growing among Catholic-minded 
Episcopalians that all who hold anything of a Catholic 
ideal must be united, and united under Rome, if they are 
to be able to withstand the assaults of a federated 
Protestantism, made haughty and aggressive by the tre- 
mendous amount of free advertising it has recently en- 
joyed, and determined that the enhanced prestige of 
things Catholic shall not be allowed to grow and prosper. 

This proposed concordat between Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists will bring to a crisis the profession 
of their faith on the part of Episcopalians. Those who 
wish to be known as Catholics must sooner or later see 
that if they are to help win the Catholic cause, they must 
unite with the Catholic Church. There alone can they 
find that for which they are longing, there aJone can their 
valiant fight really count, and there alone can they attain 
their soul’s desire. ’ 


Two Bishops and the French Government 
J. C. WALSH. 
Staff Correspondent at the Peace Conference. 


66 Y a decision taken on the proposition of the 

President of the Council, Minister of War, 
dated April 22, Mgr. Ruch, Bishop of Nancy, is named 
to the bishopric of Strasburg, Mgr. Pelt, Vicar General, 
is named to the bishopric of Metz.” , 

This brief announcement appeared in the Paris evening 
papers of Thursday April 24, dated Friday April 25 so 
as to give Parisians a comforting sense of being well 
ahead of the times. 

There had been no announcement that either the 
Bishop of Strasburg or the Bishop of Metz had resigned, 
and yet here was M. Clemenceau, in the midst of his 
preoccupations, appointing their successors. It turns out 
however, that the Pope also counted for something in 
the matter, although no mention of that was made in the 
official announcement. 

No sooner had it become clear that Alsace and Lor- 
raine were to be restored to France than both ecclesias- 
tical and administration circles began to manifest concern 
about the future of the sees of Strasburg and Metz. A 
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very highly placed personage, not M. Clemenceau, inti- 
mated to a prelate in Paris that not only must the laws 
of France apply to Alsace and Lorraine, but that the 
two Bishops must go. If necessary they would be exiled. 
This appeared to be rather a brusque method of approach 
to the solution of what might be a difficult problem. Al- 
sace and Lorraine were included in the concordat ar- 
ranged between the Vatican and the France of Napoleon 
I. During the German occupation the concordat con- 
tinued in operation, and the people of the restored 
provinces have not been parties to the anti-clerical legis- 
lation of the last fifteen years. Moreover, they have had 
definite assurances from President Poincaré and from 
Marshal Joffre that their status would be respected. As 
to the proposal to dismiss the Bishops, there was an im- 
portant adverse precedent. After 1870 the Bishop of 
Metz remained in office for many years, and Bishop Du- 
pont des Loges continued to be so good a Frenchman 
that very recently M. Poincaré, Marshal Foch and Gen- 
eral Petain selected his tomb as a fit spot for reaffirming 
the unity of the provinces with France. It was not for 
this quality that he was retained in his office; he was a 
good bishop who was loved by his flock. But so is 
Bishop Benzler. I have been assured on very high 
authority that it would be impossible for Rome to offer 
any satisfactory reason for requesting Bishop Benzler 
to vacate his see. 

Nevertheless, it was inevitable that there should be 
conversations between France and the Vatican in regard 
to the new situation in France, and it seemed probable 
that other issues than those arising in Alsace and Lor- 
raine might be involved. There was a suggestion at one 
time that France might accredit an ambassador to the 
Vatican, but this idea was abandoned. Then it was sug- 
gested that as France had taken the hostile initiative 
against the Church, it was the part of France to make the 
first move towards a better understanding for the future. 
This suggestion was also rejected, out of deference to the 
assumed intractability of the Chamber of Deputies. In 
point of fact the ice was broken when, after the attempt 
upon the life of M. Clemenceau, Cardinal Gasparri sent, 
through Cardinal Amette, of Paris, a message of sym- 
pathy to the wounded Premier. Cardinal Amette was on 
the eve of a visit to Rome and it is assumed that he laid 
before the Vatican authorities his view of the situation in 
France. Meantime, the Bishops of Metz and Strasburg 
had informed the Holy Father of their willingness to be 
guided by His decisions, and had offered to resign from 
their sees if in his judgment the welfare of the Church 
would thereby be promoted. It would appear that in the 
judgment of the Pope the situation was not one in which 
a first friendly move from France should be insisted upon, 
but that, on the contrary, it was right and proper to 
conform, with the assent of the two Bishops most con- 
cerned, to the national desire of the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine to have the Church in the two provinces brought 
into the most direct relations with the Church in France. 
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The resignations of the two Bishops were therefore ac- 
cepted, their successors were designated, and in due sea- 
son the French Government acted in consonance with 
the terms of the concordat as administered prior to 1870. 
I gather that any alterations of method which may have 


been made since 1870 were ignored. The Pope has 
therefore made the first friendly gesture. It remains to 
be seen in what way it will be answered by France. 

In the meantime, the Catholics of Alsace and Lorraine 
are organizing for the defense of their own religious 
interests. Accustomed under the German régime to sup- 
port the German Catholic party, they are now meeting 
and making preparations to carry the same policy into 
the French elections, and there need be no doubt that 
when the time comes for the new Chamber to meet both 
the restored provinces will be represented there by a 
delegation united in the determination to see that the 
Catholic life of their people shall not be invaded or dis- 
turbed by emissaries of an anti-Catholic cult sent from 
Paris for the purpose. As a beginning, a petition is 
being circulated, which within a few weeks will receive 
the signatures of practically the whole population, pro- 
claiming their right to continue without interference the 
régime, in regard to the practice of religion, which has 
given universal satisfaction. The right to continue the 
present system of confessional schools is especially in- 
sisted upon. A few days spent in Alsace were quite 
sufficient to convince me, at any rate, that there is a 
surprise in store for whoever in Paris, or elsewhere, 
believes in the possibility of establishing there an exotic 
system under which the school would be made a deliber- 
ate and permanent instrumentality for depriving the 
children of the religion dear to their parents. Some of 
the politicians have had their lesson already, for in 
villages where the new teacher proposed to substitute 
tle new for the old methods the people simply withdrew 
their children, and there was no teaching to be done 
until a satisfactory change was arranged. 

What struck me as odd, however, was the equanimity 
with which even the most substantial amongst the clergy 
accepted the idea of centralization. They were very pos- 
itive in their objection to undesirable teachers and very 
practical in their methods of correcting abuses, but the 
idea that it was the right of those responsible for the 
children to select the teacher apparently did not weigh 
very strongly with them. Perhaps this is an indication 
of the European habit of looking to centralized authority. 
Perhaps it is only a passing symptom, for one plank in 
the political platform now being constructed calls for 
recognition of the confessional system in teachers’ train- 
ing schools as well as in the schools for children. What- 
ever the explanation, the fact remains that the teacher 
sent by the Government is tolerated so long as he avoids 
the occasion of scandal. If a teacher goes to Mass on 
Sundays, the fact is set down to his credit, even if that 
is the only indication he gives of an understanding of 
the position. If, as has happened, he marks his sense of 
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religious values by smoking cigarettes behind the black- 
board while the children are at prayers, as has happened, 
or if he dismisses the school at the hour the priest is ex- 
pected for religious instruction, as has happened also, 
he is quite likely to find interruptions to the smooth 
running of his school work. But his appointment by a 
central government bureau, even if it and he are agnostic 
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or frankly hostile to the Catholic school idea, is conceded 
to be a title to some sort of respect. Nevertheless, it is 
plain to the most casual observer that religion is as 
serious and all pervading an influence in Alsace as it is 
in Ireland, and plain also that Alsace does not mean to 
allow itself to be conformed to the standards which are 
visibly destroying France in the fountains of its life. 


of the Pope 


J. C. REvILtE, S. J. 


“7 N Y HY should the Pope, who pretends to be 
the ruler of a kingdom not of this world, 
claim the territories, the political rights, 

privileges and jurisdiction of a temporal sovereign? Why 
does he want temporal power? Why should he exercise 
its functions and prerogatives?” Such questions are 
often asked either by the avowed enemies of the Papacy 
and all that it represents, or by well-meaning non- 
Catholics for whom the question of the Pope’s temporal 
power seems to prove a stumbling block, or, at times, 
even by Catholics themselves who have heard of the 
so-called abuses of the Popes in their government of the 
Roman States. Some, moreover, are willing to admit 
that in the past there may have been some justification 
for the possession by the Popes of temporal power. They 
hold, however, that now, since that power has been taken 
from them, the Popes are better off without it, and that 
it should not or at least need not be restored. 

The whole question of the temporal power of the 
Popes is one of the most interesting which the student 
of history can face, closely woven as it. is into the very 
fiber of European history. It is also one of the most 
intricate and difficult. Here perhaps more than in any 
other historical problem, the student and the investigator 
must display not only the keenest powers of research, 
analysis and discrimination, but above all that one quality 
of the historian which is absolutely essential, impartiality. 
From the lack of that impartiality in their historians, 
the Popes have suffered more than other rulers. Mis- 
representation has been the badge and the bane of too 
many of the annalists of the long line of the Roman 
Pontiffs. Even today in an age that boasts of scholarship 
and science, old calumnies and slanders are renewed. 
The shibboleth of the enemies of the Papacy still re- 
echoes in our ears that the Popes greedily cling to their 
old honors and power, that they want them back merely 
to fasten more securely on their subjects and the world, 
the yoke of their spiritual tyranny. 

That the Popes still claim their temporal power, a 
power of which they were hypocritically and unjustly 
deprived, is true. That Benedict XV is taking extraor- 
dinary measures to have that power restored at the 
present time is certainly not evident. While he would 
welcome such a restoration, as any sensible man would 
welcome back his stolen property, he knows full well 





that to urge it now when momentous problems are facing 
the world and puzzling those who are shaping its destin- 
ies, would be only to increase the embarrassment and add 
to the chaos. To assert that the Pope wants the temporal 
power restored merely for the love of that power itself, 
or because the prestige which it gives would enable him 
to fasten more securely his rule upon the necks of his 
subjects, to use the phraseology of his enemies, betrays 
a strange ignorance of the character of the Pope himself 
and of the mentality of his children. For the gentle 
Benedict, who long ago gave up all dreams of earthly 
power when he entered the ranks of the priesthood, the 
temporal power, its duties and prerogatives would only 
be an additional burden, which personally he would be 
anxious to avoid. For his subjects, the glamour with 
which that temporal sovereignty would mantle him could 
scarcely increase the love, veneration and loyalty with 
which they surround him. Shorn of all the pomp and 


, Splendor which dowered the Popes in the days of their 


glory, Benedict in bonds, is none the less in the eyes of 
his children the successor of Peter and the Vicar of 
Christ. And it is the unmistakable stamp of the loyal 
Catholic that he loves Peter suffering and in chains with 
a more tender love than when, in the person of his suc- 
cessor, he is clothed with power and the insignia of 
royalty. 

Yet the Pope must have back his temporal power. It 
is the desire and prayer of his children that it should be 
restored to him. The reasons for such a restoration are 
manifold. It would be easy to show that the title by 
which the temporal power was vested in the Popes is 
from the legal point of view without flaw, that, com- 
pared with it, the titles to sovereignty of the emperors, 
kings and republics of the Old World were valueless, 
and the charters which conferred them, mere scraps of 
paper. It would be easy to prove, even from the pen 
of historians hostile to the Papacy and to the Church, 
that the temporal rule of the Popes has been on the 
whole beneficial to the Church, to Rome, to the Papal 
States, to Italy, and to the world; that the Roman Pon- 
tiffs were the only representatives of law and order in 
Europe when the continent was trampled by the iron heel 
of the invader or terrorized by feudal lord. It would be 
no difficult task to show that when the political sov- 
ereignty of the Pope was threatened, ignored or vio- 
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lated, Europe and the world were ever in turmoil, and 
peace was restored only when the Popes were again un- 
disputed lords and masters in their rightful home, the 
Eternal City. For the moment these reasons and others 
equally cogent can be set aside. : 

The Popes themselves may be presumed to know their 
own mind and the mind of the Church on this important 
subject. Leaving aside their authority, the arguments 
they adduce in favor of the temporal power are of the 
strongest. On June 18, 1859, Pius IX addressed an En- 
cyclical Letter to the Bishops of the Catholic world. The 
letter was written at a time when the Pope heard the 
mutterings of the storm which was to shatter his throne 
and deprive him of his capital and kingdom. Even then, 
though his enemies thought he might compromise and 
sell his vineyard to the usurper, he was not afraid to 
say: 

We publicly proclaim that a civil princedom is necessary to the 
Holy See, that it may be able to exercise its sacred power with- 
out impediment; which civil princedom, indeed, the artful ene- 
mies of the Church of Christ are striving to take away. 


A few months after, in his Apostolic Letter of March 
16, 1860, the same Pontiff wrote: 


Since the Catholic Church founded and instituted by Christ 
the Lord to procure the salvation of men, has, by virtue of its 
Divine institution, obtained the form of a perfect society, it 
ought consequently to possess such liberty that in the exercise of 
its sacred ministry, it should be subject to no civil power; and 
because in order to act freely, as was just, it needed defenses 
corresponding to the condition and necessity of the times, there- 
fore, by a decidedly singular counsel of Divine Providence it 
happened that when the Roman Empire fell and was divided 
into several kingdoms, the Roman Pontiff, whom Christ has 
constituted the head and center of His whole Church, acquired 
a civil princedom; whereby in truth it was most widely provided 
by God Himself that the Sovereign Pontiff should en- 
joy that political liberty which is so necessary that he may 
exercise his spiritual power, authority and jurisdiction through- 
out the whole world without any impediment. 


Here we have the whole question of the Pope’s tem- 
poral sovereignty and political independence admirably 
summed up. In a day when Italy claims the Trentino, the 
Istrian Peninsula and Fiume in order to allow for her 
free and unhampered political development, when a 
“corridor” is given to Poland in order that she may 
not be cut off from the sea and thus be absolutely land- 
locked and economically and commercially enslaved, the 
argument of Pius IX seems admirably timely and just. 
Poland and Italy insist on their rights. Why may not 
the successor of Pius insist on his? Why should he not 
demand the restoration of that territory, whose inde- 
pendent political life, whose rights and privileges were 
rooted in the law of nations, and recognized by Europe 
for centuries? Alsace-Lorraine is restored by the Peace 
Treaty to France, and by the terms of the same pact, 
the great wrong done to Poland in the triple partition 
or robbery which took place at the end of the eighteenth 
century is atoned for, and the whole world rejoices in 
the restoration to national and independent life of the 
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land of Casimir and Sobieski. But in its nature and 
gravity the crime which parceled off Poland to Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, cannot be compared to the odious 
and hypocritical spoliation by the House of Savoy of 
those States of the Church which by valid donation, by 
age-long possession, by benefits conferred and services 
rendered not only to Rome and Italy but to the world, 
by every title of prescription, law, custom, and inter- 
national right, were and still are the rightful domain of 
the Vicars of Christ. 

When Pins IX maintains that the Roman Pontiff has 
a right to temporal power and all that it impliés, because 
that temporal power is a necessity for him, he does not 
of course mean that the Church of which he is the head, 
cannot exist without it. As a matter of fact for three 
centuries, from the days of Peter up to the days of Con- 
stantine the Church did not possess it. During those 
years, the years of the catacombs and the martyrs, the 
Church in the midst of suffering and persecution was 
as much the Bride of Christ, the Kingdom of the living 
God, the City set on a hill, the Pillar and the Groundwork 
of truth, as she was in the days of her subsequent 
splendor. She is the same now when the temporal power, 
which began to be partially hers after the days of Con- 
stantine and fully and perfectly hers after the days of 
Stephen II in the eighth century, has been wrested from 
her grasp. 

Nevertheless, if the Church and the Papacy can exist 
without the temporal power, and if that is not strictly 
and absolutely necessary in order that they may fulfil 
their destinies, it is none the less true that the temporal 
power is necessary in the broader sense that it is needed 
for the well-being of the Church, for the freedom of her 
movement in the tasks allotted to her. Since she is a 
perfect society, she has a right to that prerogative of 
independence and autonomy which societies of that na- 
ture require. 

Such was the doctrine of Pius IX. Such was the 
doctrine of the Bishops assembled in Rome in 1862, who 
on June 9 of that year assured the venerable Pius, around 
whom the net of conspiracy and hate was more closely 
weaving its toils that they recognized the “ civil prince- 
dom of the Holy See, as something necessary and mani- 
festly instituted by the Providence of God.” They did 
not hesitate, moreover, to “ declare that in the present 
state of human affairs, this civil princedom is altogether 
required for the good and free government of the Church 
and of souls. They added that it was assuredly necessary 
that the Sovereign Pontiff “should not be the subject, 
and not even the guest of any prince, “ but that residing 
in a kingdom and dominion of his own, he should be 
his own master, and in a noble, tranquil, and venerable 
liberty, should defend the Faith, and rule and govern 
the Christian commonwealth.” 

“ A noble, tranquil and venerable liberty.”” Such should 
be the position of the Vicar of Christ, in order that 
untrammeled by the bonds of a government which at 
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any time may impede the freedom of his acts, he may 
dedicate himself to the duties of his sublime office. But 
as Pius IX said on March 12, 1877, only a few months 
before the death of Victor Emmanuel II, the Roman 
Pontiff can never be master of his own freedom and 
of his power, so long as he remains subject to the rulers 
in his capital. ‘“ There is no other state possible for him 
in Rome,” he adds, “ but that of a sovereign or a pris- 
oner.” Then admirably summing up his arguments for 
the necessity of the temporal power for the Church and 
her Pontiff, he solemnly declares that there can never 
be any security or peace for the entire Catholic Church 
as long as the exercise of the supreme ecclesiastical 
ministry 

is at the mercy of the passions of a party, the caprice of 
governments, the vicissitudes of political elections, and the pro- 
jects and actions of designing men who will not hesitate to sacri- 
fice justice to their own interests. 

Now if heads of political governments rightly demand 
freedom of action in dealing with their own citizens and 
refuse to be subjected to undue pressure by the presence 
in their capitals of rival governments, the Pope with still 
greater reason demands a similar freedom in dealing 
with his faithful children who are not confined to one 
nation only, but who are scattered throughout the world. 
In order to deal with them, to send them his legates and 
ambassadors, to keep up with them the vast and varied 
correspondence, needed for the world-wide interests of 
the Church, to appoint with full liberty those whom he 
deems fit for the highest offices in his gift, and not have 
his action cribbed and confined by the petty machinery 
of a jealous and hostile diplomacy, to administer the 
finances of the numerous departments necessary to carry 
on the government of his spiritual kingdom, the Pope 
must be independent of all external influence. While it 
is true that he can perform all these duties without the 
aid of the temporal power as he has done in the past, it 
is none the less true that without the assistance of that 
power, the tenure of his office is insecure and precarious 
and his work is rendered doubly difficult. The Pontiff 
cannot but feel that now he is ruling the Chucrh from a 
prison. Gilded and apparently honorable as his prison 
cell may be, it is not the place of honor, liberty and 
security from which reasonable men, guided by the ordi- 
nary standards of justice, decency and fair play expect 
the loved sovereign of 300,000,000 men to rule his sub- 
jects. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


(Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words.) 


Our Patriarch Abraham 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Is it not a mistake to carry courtesy to separatists of any kind 
so far as to surrender to them the essential glories of Holy 
Church? Undoubtedly great reverence is due to the “Jewish” 
race on account of its blood-relationship to Our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother. But it is not necessary to confuse Jews in the 


racial sense (Judzans, taken as equivalent to Israelites or de- 
scendants of Jacob) with Jews in the true religious sense or 
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with Jews in the popular and sectarian sense. The word “Jews” 
in the religious sense of the later Old Testament and certain 
parts of the New was a popular appellation for the members of 
the true religion, because it then had its center at the Temple 
of Jerusalem in Judea. In this sense it was applied to the 
Idumzans and members of other races who had come into the 
Mosaic religion equally with the physical descendants of Jacob 
who remained faithful to it. In the religious sense Catholics are 
the only true Jews. They and they alone are Sons of the Cov- 
enant, the spiritual seed of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the dis- 
ciples of “the Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” This is the teach- 
ing, not only of Holy Scripture, but of all the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church and all the great Schoolmen. 

St. Thomas’ “ Summa Contra Gentes” was written against cir- 
cumcised philosophers, Mohammedan and Rabbinist, and not 
against persons physically uncircumcised. Those who are 
popularly called Jews today are the members of the Anti-Mes- 
sianic sect or its offshoots, first organized during the siege of 
Jerusalem by one of the Pharisees, a quasi-sect previously within 
the Church of God and the object of Our Lord’s severest .con- 
demnation. They are expressly designated in Holy Writ as 
“they who say they are Jews but are not, but are the Synagogue 
of Satan.” Not only is the Catholic Church the True Israel, 
but it contains a much greater number of the descendants of 
Abraham, and even of Isaac, and even of Jacob, than are to 
be found among the adherents of all the sects popularly called 
“Jewish.” The “things of the spirit which last forever” (see 
America, May 10, p. 127) have been “ given us” by God Himself. 
But the all-important fact is that the Old. Testament writings 
and history are ours and ours only. The so-called “ Jewish 
religion” of today has no better claim to them than the 
Protestant sect miscalling itself the “(Church of Ireland” has 
to the historic glories of the Isle of Saints. 

The Church of God began when the Angels were created. 
It certainly began on earth with the creation of Adam. The 
Pre-Abrahamic, Mosaic and Christian Churches constitute its 
main divisions in time just as the Church Militant, the Church 
Suffering and the Church Triumphant constitute its grand 
divisions. All modern pseudo-criticism to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it was never a mere “tribal religion.” The Holy 
People, now of “all nations, and kindreds and tribes and 
tongues,” were not physically of any one stock even under the 
Old Law. Even then.there was a constant influx of converts 
from among the Gentiles and a succession of concurrent 
apostasies to Gentilism. Any Catholic who calls himself a 
Gentile is using the language of an Anti-Messianic “Jew” or a 
Judaizing heretic and not that of his own religion. Even super- 
ficially and empirically, the Church of today has more resem- 
blance to Mosaism, the incipient Church in its last pre-Messianic 
stage, than has modern “Judaism.” The latter has retained 
from pre-Christian days littlhe more than the post-exilic syna- 
gogue worship and a few non-religious elements of the Mosaic 
Law. Although in the Church the central features of the Mosaic 
worship have found their fulfilment in higher realities, never- 
theless it still retains the same physiognomy, as it were, as in 
the Mosaic times. If a Mosaist, knowing nothing of either 
Christianity or modern “ Judaism,” could be resuscitated in a 
modern city, taken to a Catholic church and a Jewish synagogue, 
and told that one or the other of these represented his own 
religion, he would not have the slightest hesitation in recogniz- 
ing the former, rather than the latter, as his true spiritual home., 

Riverside, Cal. MERWIN Porter SNELL. 

Joyce Kilmer 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I wish to add my voice to that of Mr. Carrigan, who so nobly 
vindicated in America for April 19, the right of Joyce Kilmer 
to be ranked as a rare poet. This claim is substantiated not 
merely by those who shared Mr. K‘lmer’s faith, but by educated 
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men and women the world over who knew him by his literary 
productions only. They believe that he was a poet by nature. 
The Literary Digest, which justly claims the gold star bespeak- 
ing honor and loyalty, boasts of having had him on its edi- 
torial staff and later as editor of its poetry department, and in 
its issue of August 31, 1918, speaks of him as a “gallant gentle- 
man and a poet who never wrote a line that was not pure.” 
Alexander Wollcott, dramatic critic of the New York Times, 
and a sergeant in the A. E. F., declared that Joyce Kilmer 
was the regiment’s laureate, a title that postulates recognition 
of undoubted merit. Father J. J. Daly, S. J., a critic whose 
judgment no one is likely to question, and an intimate friend 
of Mr. Kilmer, says: “Joyce Kilmer was absorbed in human 
nature, and he regarded the nature of skies and hills and waters 
as a mere background and setting for human nature.” 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 
How his mind must have soared, and yet how humbly must 
h*s soul have stooped, to give so majestic a bearing to this elo- 


quent eulogium. Joyce Kilmer was indeed a poet. 
Prairie du Chien. M. T. LAMBILLOTTE. 


Victory Loan at Woodstock College 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On April 16, 1917, the Provincial of the Maryland-New York 
Province of the Society of Jesus addressed a letter to all the 
houses and colleges of the Society to enlist the cooperation of 
all the Jesuits in the Victory Loan Campaign. At the time of 
his appointment to the office of Provincial, Father Rockwell 
had placed the 1,100 men comprising the Province at the direct 
service of the Government. This offer was accepted with cor- 
dial thanks by the President, the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Realizing that no better method could be 
adopted to fulfil this pledge, Father Rockwell requested all the 
Jesuit Fathers, Scholastics and Brothers to do all in their power 
in behalf of the Victory Loan. The splendid results achieved by 
his subjects in the previous loans encouraged the Provincial to 
hope that their efforts in the present drive would result in a 
splendid return to the Government. During the Fourth Liberty 
Loan $32,000 were subscribed and credited to the Second Dis- 
trict of Baltimore County through the endeavors of the students 
of Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. The returns on May 
12 showed that $57,000 worth of bonds had been bought and 
credited to Baltimore County through the work of the students. 
They are jubilant over the fact that they have surpassed the rec- 
ord made in the previous loan. 

Hon. Carville D. Benson, Chairman of the Baltimore County 
Victory Loan Committee, is enthusiastic in his praise of the work 
done by the students. He has presented them with a beautiful 
flag, and emblems made from the metal of captured German 
cannon. The students feel that their success in the Victory Loan 
is a fitting crown to the war work of the College. A service 
flag of fifty stars represents the chaplains in the army who re- 
ceived their training at the College. The work accomplished on 
the splendid farm by the students elicited a letter of highest 
praise from the Food Administration. 

Woodstock, Md. 


Oranges and Monopoly 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Almost everybody is fond of oranges. The very thought of 
one of these delicious creatures from God’s bounteous hand, 
stirs a desire within us for the pleasure and profit to be derived 
therefrom. Medical men tell us that oranges are very bene- 
ficial for children, but the childish instinct does not await the 
teaching of the doctor in this respect. Long before this in- 
formation can be conveyed by word to the child, the little eyes 
glisten and the little hands reach out, with the accompaniment of 
drumming heels, for the golden object of preference. 


J. P. GALLAGHER. 
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But the thought of an orange, by reason of that mystic power 
of idea-association, causes yet other images to form in our 
minds nowadays. One of these images is that of the price to 
be paid if we wish to indulge in what is intended as a food, but 
has now come to be regarded as a luxury, because, what we 
regard here in this country as a respectable orange, will now 
cost us nine or ten cents. Of course, families are not notoriously 
large nowadays, but, trusting that we may not shock the reader 
thereby, let us suppose that there are five children in the family. 
Papa and mamma must also have an orange each for breakfast 
and this means a rather uncomfortable financial total for one 
item of the morning meal. Include oranges in the menu for the 
week and we venture to say that the breadwinner of the family 
will begin to wonder, as do the ill-informed, just how it happens 
that so universal and acceptable a table commodity now con- 
sorts, in price at least, with many another more necessary article 
of food. 

Oranges are selling for nine or ten cents apiece here in New 
York City. Meanwhile, a recent arrival from the island of 
Jamaica tells us that oranges are selling there for three cents a 
dozen. Our informant adds that the fruit dubbed orange here, 
would not be considered for a moment, even at the moderate 
price of three cents a dozen, in Jamaica. Furthermore, informa- 
tion from the same source is to the effect that, on market days, 
in that land of tropical delights, as many as one hundred of 
these luscious creatures could be bought for the munificent sum 
of twelve cents. Think of it, and of your breakfast and mine 
tomorrow morning and for many mornings thereafter. But 
this is New York and your oranges and mine come from Cali- 
fornia. But, why do not our oranges come from Jamaica? 
Capitalized antagonists have agreed that if only bananas come 
out of Jamaica, only oranges and grapefruit will come out of 
California. This arrangement netted a sheer profit to one of 
these antagonists of something in the neighborhood of thirty- 
three millions of dollars last year. What a shame it would be 
if we were to destroy the earnings of these devoted men by 
devising some means of introducing those cheap oranges into 
our markets. ‘Really, these earnings might be still further 
reduced because it may be just possible that in this event, more 
labor might have to be employed in Jamaica and the two or 
three shillings of wages paid to these laborers per week might 
have to be increased a sixpence. What a calamity! 

Let us, therefore, avoid all trouble. Continue buying oranges 
from California, no matter what it costs. Be sure to have an 
abundance of them not at breakfast alone but at every meal and 
partake of them in like abundance. It will please those loyal 
American citizens from California if we patronize our home 
industries and show self-denial enough to accept the inferior 
product at a superior price. 


New York. Epwarp P. Tivnan, S.J. 


Are the English Germans? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to felicitate you on your publication of Dr. Austin 
O’Malley’s article, “ Are the English Germans?” Dr. O’Malley 
is always witty and suave as well as deeply learned. His con- 
clusion: “The Celt is a Catholic, the Teuton is a Protestant,” 
interested me particularly, because it confirms what Emerson 
wrote in his “ English Traits”: “ All Celts are Catholics, and all 
Saxons are Protestants.” (“IV—Race.”) It is by no means 
often that two such disparate intellects cerebrate identically. 

In the matter of English poets, might Dr. O’Malley have gone 
further? He classifies Shakespeare as a “sport,” biologically, 
of course. Chaucer, Milton, Crashaw, Coleridge, Browning and 
Francis Thompson were not, I take it, Teutonic. Were they 
“sports” too? I am sure Dr. O’Malley knows, and I appeal to 
him for information, the biological side of literary appraisement 
having been too long neglected. 


San Francisco. Epwarp F. O’Day. 
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The Smith-Bankhead Autocracy 


N the political philosophy of the United States, no limit 
I whatever is set to the power of the people. They 
made this Government of ours, and, should they deem 
such action proper, they may discard it. In that case, 
they can clap the President in jail, put the Supreme Court 
in gyves, and laboriously align all recalcitrant Senators, 
Representatives, bailiffs and aldermen against a stone 
wall, to be shot at sunrise. Similarly, if they so desire, 
they may burn the Constitution in the public square, and 
if Congress adopts a tithe of the measures proposed at 
the last session, burning the Constitution would seem to 
be the only way of holding to a policy of consistency. 

The soldiers who went abroad to fight have no love for 
autocracy in any form, but more than one man who tar- 
ried at home to shake the dome of the Capitol with 
sonorous sounds, drew his inspiration from unmistak- 
ably Bismarckian sources. Autocracy appears to have 
met a sad end in Germany, but that is no reason why it 
should be established in the United States. It is not 
really a good thing. In point of fact, it is a very bad 
thing. But at least a score of bills introduced during the 
last session of Congress were founded on principles of 
State autocracy, and could not possibly have had any ef- 
fect other than the establishment of an autocracy in the 
United States. The Smith bill for the Prussianization 
of the public schools was one of these measures, and the 
Smith-Bankhead bill for the “ Americanization ” of illit- 
erates was a scheme scarcely less dangerous. 

The Smith-Bankhead bill, which will be urged during 
the present session, proposes to appropriate from the 
time of its passage until June 30, 1926, more than one 
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hundred million dollars, and every penny of this sum is 
to be used as the Secretary of the Interior may see fit. 
This provision is sufficiently objectionable, but, as in the 
Smith bill, all schools accepting the provisions of the act, 
lose their autonomy and are subject, down to the last 
essential detail, to the dictation of a political appointee 
at Washington. This gentleman will define what it means 
to be an American, and the processes by which the raw 
material, represented by the illiterate, is to be trans- 
formed into genuine American stock. If his definition 
be questioned, and so much as a suspicion breathed that 
his processes may be subject to change by the local au- 
thorities, the strings of the money-bag are tightened, and 
the local authorities receive no more of the sinews of 
war, until they have eaten to repletion of humble pie, 
served by the Secretary of the Interior, who by grace of 
office, is invested with a kind of infallibility touching 
Americanism, and all its phases. 

Is this the sort of thing for which a great war waged 
for the preservation of democracy has prepared us? 
“The Smith-Bankhead bill,” comments the Baltimore 
Sun, “is an alarming symptom of the atrophy that has 
come, when genuine Americanism ought to be most vir- 
ile.” It is not only alarming; it is deeply humiliating. 
Has democracy so far failed in this country, that our 
people must be told by politicians what “ Americanism ” 
is? Are the people of the respective States so recreant 
to the ideals of Americanism received from their fathers, 
that they must be handed over to the absolute control 
of Federal officers at Washington? Let us face these 
questions squarely. Perhaps we are no longer fitted to 
be an indestructible union of sovereign States. Perhaps 
the only refuge is in autocracy. But let us not establish 
an autocracy more far-reaching, more exacting, more 
enslaving, than ever dominated Prussia, and soothe our- 
selves by calling it “ Americanism.” 


No Double Standard of Prohibition! 


S the day of universal drouth draws near, the New 

York liquor houses are planning, according to the 
New York Tribune, “to hold auctions of their valuable 
stocks.” Quiet sales to individuals, in preparation for 
July 1, have already been made, and many single orders 
amounting to $10,000 have been recorded. Dives in New 
York is filling his cellars with champagne at seventy 
dollars a case, and with imported whiskies at twenty-eight 
dollars a gallon. These beverages, as the press has re- 
lated, and a few indiscreet individuals have boasted, are 
to be stored in specially constructed bomb-proof and 
sheriff-proof cellars. The rich are “ stocking up,” and 
will suffer no want ; but after his day of exhausting labor, 
the poor rhan may not have so much as a single glass of 
harmless, necessary beer. For even if the war restric- 
tions are removed, the Federal Amendment will make 
beer for the poor as rare as a dodo, after January 
18, 1920. 
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The foresight of the barons of wealth may seem to be 
of small importance, but it is not. If the millionaire is 
allowed to evade the law, while the street-cleaner is 
forced to obey it, we shall have another instance of one 
law for the rich and another for the poor. And this is 
an instance that will not be overlooked or forgotten. 
On the contrary, because it is a genuine instance, it will 
be used with effect by the forces of unrest, discontent 
and anarchy, now gaining so strong a hold upon the mass 
of the workers. A wholesale contempt for the very prin- 
ciple of authority is the inevitable outcome of a double 
standard of justice. In due time Congress will enact leg- 
islation to make the Prohibition Amendment effective, 
but whether or not Congress can pass a Federal “ search 
and seizure ” law may be questioned. There is no doubt, 
however, that such legislation lies within the province of 
the legislatures of the respective States. 

If the States are wise they will adopt the severest pos- 
sible interpretation of Prohibition, and after filling their 
statute books with laws of the most drastic nature, will 
enforce them equally against the rich and the poor. The 
danger inherent in the use of liquor, so graphically de- 
scribed by imaginative Prohibition lobbyists, is not les- 
sened when the stem of the wine-glass is held between 
fingers calloused by clipping coupons. There are at least 
as many crocodiles and pink elephants on Fifth Avenue 
as in the mountains of Kentucky. It is an old adage that 
the best way of repealing an unwise law is to enforce it 
without mercy. If the people want Prohibition, let them 
have it, hook, line and sinker. A rigid enforcement 
alone shows the possibilities of a law, and gives its ul- 
timate author, the people, an opportunity of deciding 
whether the fairies who presided at its birth foretold 
the truth, or merely engaged in their natural occupation 


of telling fairy stories. , 
® 


Evangelical Journalism Again 


VANGELICAL journalism is the spice of life, a 

curious, unwholesome spice, however, apt to upset 
the stomachs of people endowed with ordinary intelli- 
gence and common honesty. Yet, as the vampire bat 
thrives on the blood of its victim, so do the editors of 
sectarian papers batten on calumny of men and institu- 
tions instinct with uprightness. 

There is the Herald and Presbyter, for instance, re- 
peating against the Church a monstrous lie, a clumsy 
forgery that is supposed to have appeared in the National 
Catholic Register, a paper that does not exist. To give 
currency to a bogus document after it has been repudi- 
ated again and again is bad enough, an act, indeed, that 
should make an intelligent or an honest editor hang his 
head in shame, but the pietistic editor of the Herald and 
Presbyter does worse than that, vastly worse than that; 
he pretends such intimate knowledge of the non-existent 
National Catholic Register that he speaks of the imagin- 
ary paper as “ the influential organ of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church.” Imagine that for editorial honesty! With 
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a commentary, too, on the intelligence or the uprightness 
of its clientele. 

Its slander of the Catholic Church finished, the Herald 
and Presbyter should complete its act of virtue by step- 
ping forth and demanding from Our Sunday Visitor the 
$1,000 offered to anyone who proves that the National 
Catholic Register exists. The attempted theft of money 
would be no worse than the attempted theft of the 
Church’s reputation slandered by the sanctimonious edi- 
tor of a canting paper that preaches Christian charity in 
one sentence and writes wantonly of a venerable insti- 
tution in the next sentence. 

Why, even papers as far removed from the pulse of 
the life of the country as a Miami journal warned its 
readers that the sentiments expressed in the forgery were 
clearly not those of the Catholic Church, and yet, the 
“ prissy,” and pretentious Herald and Presbyter, inflated 
by a forgery, makes its crass ignorance or malice a basis 
for blatant vociferations that are only saved from 
vileness by the fact that the editor has not as yet pro- 
gressed beyond the stage of simple apprehensions. God 
help the world when this scribe is assisted by some heroic 
means or other to form just one judgment. 

The obscure Miami paper exposed the wretched fabri- 
cations long since, so did many prominent Catholic pa- 
pers, yet the Herald and Presbyter not only printed it but 
based slander of the Church on it. 

“It is God’s plan [forsooth] that the Holy Father of 
Rome should be the temporal and spiritual head of his 
kingdom on earth.” And would you believe it, the hope 
of the Church to dominate America “ through the politi- 
cal power ”’ is pinned to Joseph Tumulty, a K. C. of the 
33rd degree! who through his “tact and holy zeal” has 
created warm friendship between the Catholic Church 
and President Wilson! These ravings should raise a 
laugh even amongst these dour Calvinists predestined 
to damnation, but the Herald and Presbyter finds the 
forgery consistent with the “long record of political 
scheming and machination” of the Church, and com- 
mits itself to this blithering stuff : 

The Roman Catholic Church is ever seeking its own political 
preferment. Other churches are content to cultivate the great 
moral and religious virtues in the lives of the people to promote 
patriotism for the good of the country, and to contribute their 
sons to fill public place, with an unselfish desire to promote the 
public welfare. But whenever a Roman Catholic gets into a 
public office Romanists advertise the fact as one calculated to 
bring political advantage to their organization. They cannot 
keep such expressions out of their language. Is it any wonder 
that this body is viewed with suspicion by the loyal people of 
other churches? 

A plague on journalism of this kind. By it a noble 
vocation is made the devil’s craft for the dissemination 
of lies and the disruption of Christian charity. 


“ The Friend of France ” 


HE Vatican has been holding out olive branches to 
France of late. Grieving with the heart of a father 
over the estrangement of a beloved child, Pope Benedict 
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XV has graciously gone out of his way to make reconcili- 
ation easy, should it be desired. With the generosity and 
elevation of sentiment which have distinguished all his 
actions since he became Sovereign Pontiff, he has taken 
the first steps towards effecting the rapprochement that 
is so much talked of in unofficial circles, at least, of 
France. On the occasion of the reading of the decree 
approving the miracles proposed for the canonization of 
Joan of Arc, the Holy Father, speaking in French, said 
in part: 

We find it so just that Frenchmen’s love of their country 
should be fanned into a flame by the memory of Joan of Arc, 
that we regret that we are not French except in heart. But so 
sincerely are we French in heart that today we make our own 
the joy felt by those who are French by birth. The 
Frenchman of heart is at one with the Frenchman of birth in 
wishing increase of glory and happiness to France. Let us, 
therefore, be permitted to say that the last flower attesting the 
love of the children of France for their cherished mother has a 
perfume all its own. We make only one request that they give 
a share in it to one who, though not born in France, wishes to 
be called the friend of France. 

These words, almost unprecedented in their fatherly 
affection, have produced a profound impression, and Le 
Temps, not noted, certainly, for partiality to things Catho- 
lic, as Les Nouvelles Religieuses remarks, quoted the 
words of Cardinal Lucon, if not with explicit approval, at 
least without adverse criticism: “ The only answer pos- 
sible is that France should take the hand which is so 
openly extended.” 

Cardinal Gasparri’s words to M. Maurice Prax, the 
Roman correspondent of the Petit Parisien, are a further 
indication of the Vatican’s attitude towards the renewal 
of relations: 

It belongs to the French Government to determine what are 
the interests of France under the circumstances. We have no 
need to say what our own desires are. 
ion on our part concerning the matter would serve no useful 
purpose. Personally, I am doubly desirous, if I may so speak, 
of this rapprochement. May I in this case formulate a 
wish? If France desires to meet us, let it be done directly and 
without intermediaries. A great and glorious Power like France 
should go straight to the point it wishes to reach. I recall a 
happy expression used by Cardinal Merry del Val: “France is 
too great a lady to enter the Vatican by the back-stairs.” 

A further evidence of the conciliatory disposition of 
the Vatican has been given in the case of the Bishops of 
Metz and Strassburg. When approached on the mat- 
ter, the Papal Secretary of State made it clear that, as 
Alsace-Lorraine was still under the Concordat, the Holy 
See expected the French Government to nominate candi- 
dates for the sees left vacant by the resignation of the 
German incumbents. This statement, together with the 
eventful ratification of the names proposed, gives clear 
proof of the sincerity of the Pope when he said that he 
wished to be known as the friend of France. 

How the French Government will respond to the over- 
tures of the Pope is of course a matter of conjecture. It 
is something that it has discovered that the question of 
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the episcopate in Alsace-Lorraine could not be settled 
satisfactorily without preferring official requests to the 
Holy See. Will it be wise enough to see that a satisfac- 
tory settlement of many questions in France must have 
the same basis of understanding with the Vatican? Will 
it take steps to meet the wishes of the great mass of the 
people and, following the line dictated by courtesy, in- 
terest and justice, ask for a resumption of diplomatic 
relations? The answer depends very largely, if not en- 
tirely, on how the Government reads the signs of the 
times, and especially the strength of Catholic solidarity. 
It was the organization of the people which clarified the 
Government’s vision in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Similar conditions would have a similar effect in France. 


Hail to the Knights of Luther! 


Y all means, hail to the Knights of Luther! They 
are gentle men, every one of them: they are gal- 
lant men, all of them: they are godly men, each of them. 
Hail to them, scions of a worthy father who delighted in 
foul language and the blood of the unfortunate folk who 
dared differ from them by a hair’s breadth! His spirit 
lives in them. Schrecklichkeit, they call it now, but lust 
and murder is its name. Should anyone doubt this and 
hesitate to pay tribute to the valiant Knights of murder- 
ous intention, he will be set firm in reverence for these 
men by a postcard, now in possession of the Editor of 
AMERICA, which reads as follows: 
Mokeva, Iila. 
January 23, 1919. 
Madam :— 

A friend of mine from Baltimore who is in turn a friend of 
Mr. Geo. Waldron informs me you are somewhat like Mr. Wal- 
dron interested in the new anti-Catholic movement under the 
Knights of Luther. I belong to that organization. The local I 
belong to, most of its members, like Mr. Waldron, believe in 
using physical force on priests and nuns and we think drastic 
means should be used to rid our communities of Catholic 
churches. 

(Signed) George Stokes. 

And. now for the chorus: Hail to the Knights of 
Luther, to Mr. George Stokes of Mokeva, IIl., especially, 
and to Mr. Waldron of Baltimore, too! And let no chan- 
ter forget the post office which allows such diabolical 
messages to pass freely on open cards, from city to 
city. Hail then to all! But what kind of creatures are 
they? Men or devils? 


The Jesuits and the Peace Treaty 


N the fifth section of the official summary of the 

peace terms handed to the German plenipotentiaries 
at Paris, Germany agrees to return to China all the as- 
tronomical instruments seized in 1900 and 1go1. Strange 
as it may appear, by these words, the Jesuits are conjured 
back from their long political inactivity to play their part 
again in the great drama of world-building and readjust- 
ment. It would be startling if these wily old diplomats 
who so easily upset cabinets and republics, these black- 
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robed Warwicks of the new age, did not meddle in the 
Peace Conference. They have been at their little tricks 
again and that, too, with the connivance and even aid of 
the President of the United States. His chances for a 
third term are gone forever. 

On the terrace of the Orangery in Potsdam there stand 
today five bronze astronomical instruments of the most 
delicate and artistic workmanship. They were taken by 
Germany from the royal observatory of Pekin after the 
Boxer uprising in 1900 and are the instruments men- 
tioned in the peace terms. One of them, resembling a 
modern equatorial, was constructed in the thirteenth 
century, another is the bronze quadrant sent to the em- 
peror Kang-Hi, by Louis XIV of France, while the most 
remarkable and precious of all the loot is a huge armillary 
sphere, seven feet in diameter. And now the wily Jesuits 
come into the treaty. Of course they arranged this 
scheme centuries ago. 

For the sphere, whose fate it takes a treaty to decide, 
is the work of the famous Jesuit missionary, Father 
Ferdinand Verbiest. With his own hand Verbiest con- 
structed it, and under his supervision it was set up with 
ether instruments of almost equal value in that royal 
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observatory at Peking which he and his religious brethren 
directed for more than sixty years, over two centuries 
ago. The instrument, the only one of its kind worthy of 
a special mention in a document which remakes the map 
of the world, is a monument both to the skill of the 
Belgian Jesuit and to the high degree of civilization of 
the nation for which it was made. It is, too, eloquent 
testimony of the zeal, the prudence and the wisdom which 
the Church uses in her dealings with the nations. Ver- 
biest and his master Ricci, men of vast learning, saw 
that the people with whom they were dealing were inter- 
ested in nature’s phenomena. They appealed to that love 
of knowledge, and fostered and encouraged it. It was 
the door through which the knowledge of better things 
might pass. And Ferdinand Verbiest rightly thought 
that if the Chinese studied the motions of the spheres and 
the “ bright lords of day and night” they might ascend 
to the knowledge of Him that made them. 

The peace terms bring the Jesuits back into the light 
of publicity. They show them not crafty politicians but 
astronomers anxious to diffuse knowledge, especially the 
saving knowledge of Jesus Christ through whom men are 
saved. 


Literature 


ALINE KILMER’S “CANDLES THAT BURN” 
NE of the joys of living during the last three decades has 
been the recurring opportunity of witnessing the arrival of 

a new Catholic poet of distinguished merit. The Catholic sing- 
ing places in our literature had been, like the old English min- 
sters and abbeys, all but “bare ruined choirs” for more than 
three centuries. Then came the outburst of spring with a melo- 
dious riot of singing voices that issued from the heart of 
Catholic inspiration. What a fresh and warm contrast they 
presented to the cold experiments in Catholic estheticism made 
by alien admiration! And how chivalrously pure from the 
“satin impurities” of an increasingly popular paganism! The 
swift succession of Catholic poets has not dulled the wonder and 
delight of each new advent. And this wonder and delight, in 
my opinion, are the two sensations which every Catholic lover 
of poetry will experience on taking up “Candles That Burn,” 
(Doran), a first volume of poems by Aline Kilmer. 

Readers of the memorial edition of the poems, essays and let- 
ters of Joyce Kilmer need not to be informed about the identity 
of Aline Kilmer. His best poems are inscribed to her as they 
were inspired by her; and surely the letters addressed to her in 


the memorial volumes have a good chance of ranking with the 


noblest and most attractively human letters in our literature. 
Many of the poems in this new volume have been reviewed al- 
ready with affectionate discernment in those letters. The book 
satisfies Joyce Kilmer’s high exactions. While the religious note 
is not prominent, it is present; and the book is such as—to men- 
tion his favorite test—he can offer with his own to Our Lady. 
While this new volume of poems comes to us recommended 
by proud associations nothing could be farther from the truth 
than to infer that it is in need of extrinsic and accidental claims 
on our attention. We have here wine that needs no bush. 
Joyce Kilmer used to maintain that his wife was the best poet 
in his family. It is not necessary to take up the challenge; it is 
enough to know that he recognized in a serious spirit her gen- 
uine gift of poetry. The present volume will stamp his recog- 


nition with general approval. Aline Kilmer’s art is original and 
subtle and glowing indefinably with the light of a rare person- 
ality. Under a general air of artlessness and unaffected natural- 
ness, which may deceive hasty readers, many of these little lyrics 
flame with a white intensity, which in less capable hands could 
never be subdued to the purposes of art. Wistfulness has sel- 
dom struck upon a minor chord so simple and so full of all sad 
music as in these lines: 


I shall not be afraid any more, 
Either by night or day; 

What would it profit me to be afraid 
With you away? 


Now I am brave. In the dark night alone 
All through the house I go, 

Locking the doors and making windows fast 
When sharp winds blow. 


For there is only sorrow in my heart: 
here is no room for fear. 
But how I wish I were afraid again, 
My dear, my dear. 


This little lyric fluttered out of shadows that later on, in July 
of last year, became darkness. While none of our fallen sol- 
diers has inspired so many published expressions of sorrow as 
the subject of these lines, all other grief must hush in the pres- 
ence of this which only his mere absence could provoke. 


Aerumnae mieae 
Socium recusant. Cladibus quaestus meis 
Removete. Nostris ipsa sufficiam malis. 


Although comparatively few of the poems are in this piercing 
vein, a faint mist of sadness seems to rise from the volume, due 
perhaps to connotations in the mind of the reader. Happily this 
vague sense of sorrow is not morbid, just enough to make one 
think there may be something in Poe’s theory that sadness is 
the most poetic of moods. The sadness of these pages is not 
bowed down and overborne: it looks at sorrow with a level and 
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appraising gaze in passing. It is withal a cheerful and normal 
household of which Aline Kilmer essays successfully in this 
volume to be the poet laureate. Deborah and Michael have their 
small differences: Kenton’s material needs are not forgotten: 


Klang! Kling! the cow-bells ring 
As the cows come home at night. 
Slowly they pass over the grass, 
Black and brown and white. 


Sleepy and slow each one will go 
With daisies and clover in her; 

At the milking stall she'll give them all 
As milk for Kenton’s dinner. 


I think it is a secret reserved to women-poets to be able to 
translate intimate experiences into the austere terms of art with- 
out destroying the identity of the experiences. The “ Sonnets 
From the Portuguese” is an example “ Refinement,” says Haz- 
litt, “creates beauty everywhere.” And I think he has hit on 
the clue leading to the heart of the mystery. There is in “ Can- 
dles That Burn” a sensitive niceness in the handling of homely 
and intimate themes which pours around them the aura of 
beauty. The way Deborah walks, for instance, is not likely in 
itself to carry importance beyond her own charmed circle. But 
when we read that 


“Deborah danced when she was two 
As buttercups and daffodils do,” 


and when furthermore it is said of her at the age of three, 


“But now her step is quiet and slow; 
She walks the way primroses go”; 


the way Deborah walks becomes a matter of international in- 
So it is with the other events celebrated by this laureate 
of the home. We get exquisite details about all her children, 
the four who are living and Rose who died. We should like to 
share the blessing of two Little Sisters of the Poor who called 
on their alms-collecting rounds: 


terest. 


“ Grey-eyed, comforting, strong and brave, 
You came to ask but instead you gave.” 


The danger in poetry of this kind lies in the direction of sen- 
timentality. It is evidence of Aline Kilmer’s true poetic in- 
stinct and strong good-sense that the false note is not struck 
once in these forty-nine poems. I feel right along that I might 
be better employed in quoting than in making comments. “ Can- 
dies That Burn,” the title-poem, “ For a Proud Baby,” “ A Wind 
in the Night,” “ Haunted,” “ After Grieving,” “To a Silly Poor 
Soul,” “My Mirror,” some of which are familiar to readers of 
AMERICA, are among the unforgettable poems in this volume. 
Free verse is already a hackneyed form of expression; but there 
are two sainples of it here so original and so nicely blended with 
its thought that it is possible to read them several times without 
adverting to their structure. 

Aside from the simple distinction of its manner Aline Kilmer’s 
verse possesses an unusual duality of quality. It has the dainty 
delicacy of a snow-flake or a spring-flower and suggestions of 
deep-rooted, wind-defying strength: it is sad and whimsically 
humorous and courageous. These poems are woven out of liv- 
ing experiences which have not become ossified in the process. 
They are no academic exercises on set subjects. They have the 
air of inevitableness which good poetry always has, the natural 
reactions of life upon a keen and poetic spirit. All lovers of 
poetry will enjoy “Candles That Burn,” and all who have read 
with pleasure the memoir and poems and letters of Joyce Kil- 
mer will find in this little book of his wife, valorous, too, like 
him, a continuation, and perhaps some new illumination, “of a 
beautiful Catholic idyl. 

James J. Daty, S. J 
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ASCENSION 


When Thou didst leave them on the height, 
All desolate and struck with: wo, 

The friends who were Thy dear delight, 
Was not Thy Heart, Lord, loth to go? 


When to Thy Father’s mansions fair 
Thou camest in Thy majesty, 

Didst Thou remember, reigning there, 
The little house in Bethany? 


Surely amid the crash and shock 

Of seven thunders round Thy throne, 
Thy thoughts were with the little flock 
That Thou hadst left on earth alone. 


And gazing on the crystal sea, 
With seraphs ranged on either hand, 
Thou didst remember Galilee, 
The Twelve about Thee on the strand. 


Thou art our all of heaven, Lord; 

O marvelous and all-Divine! 

That Thou, the Everlasting Word, 

Shouldst choose us for the half of Thine. 
BLANCHE M. KELty. 


REVIEWS 


Prehistoric Religion. A Study in Pre-Christian Antiquity. 
An Examination of the Religious Beliefs of the Oceanic, Cen- 
tral African, and Amazonian Primitives, Their Development 
Among the Later Indo-Asiatic and Totemic Peoples, Their In- 
terpretation by the Western-Asiatic and Caucasian Races of Neo- 
lithic Culture, and Their Possible Connection with the Earliest 
Religion of Mankind. By Puito Laos Muits, S.T.L. Washing- 
ton: Capital Publishing Co. 

No theory of religious origins, proposed by modern evolution- 
ary writers on comparative religion, can thrive in the light of 
recent investigations of the world’s cradle-races. The beliefs of 
Adam’s children are conserved not only by the inspired Scrip- 
tures, but also by the hoary traditions and weather-beaten rec- 
ords of the races. Ethnology, archeology, and the sacred can- 
ticles of man’s infancy are eloquent witnesses of the truth that 
the religion of primitive peoples was purer than the religion of 
their childrens’ children. The evidence is plain enough. None 
but an uncompromising evolutionist could misread it; none but 
an uncompromising evolutionist does misread it. 

To misinterpret evidence on account of the postulates of an 
unproven theory is a process which in no sense of the word can 
be called scientific. Such, however, is the science of compara- 
tive religion as understood by many non-Catholic scholars; it 
is nothing more than a method of making facts square with the 
evolutionary hypothesis, whether they square or not. Taylor seeks 
the origin of all religions in animism, Marett in magic, Durkheim 
in totemism, and the motive, which inspires their conclusions, is 
the modern, popular conjecture of evolution. This is not science. 
It is prejudice. If the facts contradict evolution, then evolution 
is not a fact. ° 

Still the study of comparative religion should not be discarded, 
because it has been abused. It is always good policy to separate 
the grain from the cockle, and this is precisely what Catholic 
anthropologists have been doing with noteworthy success during 
the past twenty years. De Broglie, Le Roy, Martindale, Huby, 
Pinard, Bouvier, Schmidt and a host of others, equally zealous 
and equally learned, prepared the way for the epoch-making con- 
gress of Catholic missionaries and investigators, which was con- 
voked at Louvain during the summer of the year 1912. The 
scientific and religious world is now reaping the harvest they 
sowed, and of that harvest not an inconsiderable portion is 
Father Mills’ book on “ Prehistoric Religion.” 
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The author has done his work well, very well. Having deter- 
mined the primitive races of mankind by means of considera- 
tions biological and ethnological, he studies the earliest concepts 
of God, the Divine attributes, creation, paradise, sacraments and 
sacramentals, retribution and life eternal, outlines their develop- 
ment amongst more recent peoples, and establishes beyond the 
shadow of a doubt the purity of primeval religion and the trans- 
cendance of the doctrine taught by God incarnate on the shores 
of the lake of Galilee. 

The method of treatment is analytic and cumulative. Primi- 
tive races are identified by an examination of geological data, 
by accurate genealogical comparisons, and by a close study of 
ancient culture cycles; the religious beliefs of primitive races 
are determined by a process of argumentation based on the an- 
cient All-Father symbol, straight-line and spiral religious pat- 
terns, the earliest tablets, cuneiform, Egyptian, Chinese, Persian 
and Hebrew script, and the traditions of Asia, Africa, Australia 
and America. By these methods primitive man is made to live 
again. He was a monotheist, believing in a pure theology, and 
subject to an undefiled moral code. Father Mills’ recondite, 690- 
page book may be classed with Schmidt's “ L’Origine de I’Idée de 
Dieu.” This is high praise. “ Prehistoric Religion” is fully 
illustrated. ee om 





Destroyers and Other Verses. By Henry Heap, M. D., F. R. 
S. New York: Oxford University Press. 

Here is an English physician who has the gift of expressing 
himself feelingly in delicately-wrought verse. The following 


poem which gives the little volume a title is one of ten on the’ 


war, and is an example of the author’s best work: 


On this primeval strip of western land, 
With purple bays and tongues of shining sand, 
Time, like an echoing tide, 
Moves drowsily in idle ebb and flow; 
The sunshine slumbers in the tangled grass 
And homely folk with simple greeting pass, 
As to their worship or their work they go. 
Man, earth, and sea 
Seem linked in elemental harmony, 
And my insurgent sorrow finds release 
In dreams of peace. 


But silent, gray, 
Out of the curtained haze, 

Across the bay 

Two fierce destroyers glide with bows a-foam 
And predatory gaze, 

Like cormorants that seek a submerged prey’ 
An angel of destruction guards the door 

And keeps the peace of our ancestral home; 
Freedom to dream, to work, and to adore, 

These vagrant days, nights and untroubled breath, 

Are bought with death. 


The resignation in bereavement Dr. Head evinces in the beauti- 
ful stanzas called “ Epiphany” will be a comfort to mourners 
and the sections of the book bearing the caption “Songs of 
La Mouche” are rich in poignant lyrics describing “ Camille 
Selden’s” love for the dying poet, Heinrich Heine. In one she 
begs Our Lady to cure her lover, but as an afterthought makes 
the suggestion: 

For thy great fame ’twere better 
He were not healed outright; 
For then no shrine he’d visit 
But royster through the night. 
And in another she pictures herself old and gray, the “sober 
guardian of a merry throng” when 


Some tender maid will then about me fling 
Soft arms, and nestling, whisper in my ear, 

“He is my poet, for he knows each thing 
My lover loves to say and I to hear.” 


But I shall silent sit, with downcast eyes, 
Intent upon my toil, with lips compressed, 

Fearing lest she, by love grown overwise, 

Divine the kindred tumult in my breast. 
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“Seedtime and Harvest” contains discerning poems on the 
raptures of motherhood which read as if a woman wrote them, 
the lullaby beginning “Sleep, my darling” being particularly 
musical. Wedded lovers will enjoy reading to each other the 
tender amoebean ditties arranged under the heading “ Sun and 
Shower ” with stanzas like these: 


Home and country, kingdom, empire, 
All the universe to me 

Is a little laughing woman 
In her brown room by the sea. . 


So year by year for you, my dear, 
I set my radiant Christmas-tree. 
Tall, green and straight, to celebrate 


My little love’s nativity. 
W. D. 





L’Instruction Obligatoire. Principes et Conséquences. P. 
HerMaAs LALANDE, S. J. Montréal: Imprimerie du Messager. 

A Propos d’ Instruction Obligatoire. La Situation dans la 
Province de Québec. Suivie d’ Appendices Documentaires. C-. 
J. MaGNnan. Québec: Imp. Il’Action Sociale. 


For some months an effort has been made to force on Que- 
bec compulsory primary education. Catholics, with some ex- 
ceptions, have opposed the bill on the grounds that it conflicts 
with the indefeasible rights of parents to educate their own 
children, that it is entirely uncalled for in view of present school 
conditions, and that it opens the way for further invasions 
of the family circle which will eventuate in the erection of the 
so-called neutral school. These two volumes approach the 
question from different angles, and, although not so designed, 
complete each other. 

Father Lalande treats the respective rights and duties of 
parents and the State from the philosophic point of view and 
establishes the traditional Catholic thesis that the education 
of the child is the inalienable right of parental authority, that 
the function of the State is to facilitate and safeguard the 
exercise of this parental authority, but not to usurp it, a thing 
which cannot be done without violating the clear prescriptions 
of the natural law. He treats the whole subject in a brief 
but exhaustive manner, discussing with fairness but discrimi- 
nating logic the arguments, intrinsic and extrinsic, in favor of 
State-control. This part of his little volume is of universal 
application, and is to be commended for its compendious 
The second half of the work has a 
more local bearing, and demonstrates that the proposed law is 
not needed, that its execution would do more harm than good, 
and is moreover, on account of local conditions, practically im- 
possible. The book is forceful, dispassionate and convincing. 

M. Magnan’s discussion of the subject is that of a practical 
statistician, whose position as inspector-general of Catholic 
schools in Quebec has put him into possession of facts on 
which to base a sound and moderate judgment. Admitting that 
it is desirable to improve educational conditions in the province, 
he takes issue with the advocates of the law of compulsory 
education, and finds that such a law is by no means an advisable 
method. His conclusion based on actual conditions is that the 
best way of procuring universal education in the province is to 
maintain the present school-system, which is built on equity 
and justice, is in accord with the true national ‘spirit, and has 
its inspiration in the parental sense of duty, reinforced by re- 
peated exhortations on the part of the clergy, a force far more 
potent than legislative compulsion. oe 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind for May 22 contains five important docu- 
ments bearing on the new Irish Republic’s attitude toward the 
Peace Conference. The first is “ The Irish Parliament’s Mes- 
sage” to the nations of the world, the second the Irish Parlia- 
ment’s “ Declaration of Independence,” the third is that body’s 
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“ Message to the Peace Conference” as delivered by Sean T. 
O’Ceallaigh, Delegate of the Provisional Government, the fourth 
is his letter to M. Clemenceau and the last is his appeal to 
President Wilson. Every student of the burning question of 
Irish independence should study these masterly documents. The 
Holy Father’s recent allocution on “The Christian Orient” 
follows, the reasons “Why the Church Objects to the Prot- 
estant Bible” are then given, and the number ends with the 
rest of Father Reville’s list of saints’ lives. 





William Girard’s “Du Transcendentalisme Considéré sous 
son Aspect Social.” (University of California Press) is 
an interesting pamphlet setting forth clearly the basic principles 
and some applications of a misleading system of philosophy in- 
troduced by our early New England thinkers and writers starting 
from false principles concerning the attainment of knowledge. 
Emerson, Ripley, Dwight, Channing, and others attempted to 
solve the very social and economic problems which confront the 
world today. The result was a failure. Trascendentalism, as Mr. 
Girard shows, may be traced back to the teachings of Fourier, 
Saint-Simon, and Rousseau, all of whom held that man was a 
moral being conscious by direct intuition of his duty towards 
God and towards his fellow-men. Justice and Humanity, its 
war-cry, led to numerous attempts at social reform, to Socialism 
and its insidious handmaid, feminism. Mr. Girard possesses a 
clear knowledge of his subject and the thoroughness of true 
scholarship. However, the very last paragraph of the essay 
mars its commendable objectivity, and condemns the author as 
party to a pernicious doctrine. 





Richard Aumerle Maher's latest novel, “ The Hills of Desire” 
(Macmillan), starts in St. Francis Xavier’s parish, New York 
City, where Augusta, a charming Catholic maiden, suddenly mar- 
ries “ Mr. Jimmie,” a non-Catholic journalist, so that she can 
secure the State’s leave to take care of her insane mother. The 
scene then shifts to the Catskills where the young couple lead a 
gypsy life while Jimmie writes stories and recovers his health. 
The story ends in the French war-zone where the estranged pair 
are reconciled. The book is not the equal of the author’s pre- 
vious novels, “ The Shepherd of the North” and “Gold Must 
be Tried by Fire,’ for its construction lacks artistry and the 
dialogue is sometimes tiresome. But there are a number of 
lifelike characters in the story, the descriptive passages are vivid; 
the Church's position on mixed marriages is well presented and 
there are good pictures of several New York clergymen.— 
Thrills crowd on thrills and gasps on gasps arise, as you read 
Tales of Secret Egypt” (McBride) by Sax Rohmer, who has 
drawn successfully upon Oriental weirdness to supply him 
glamour and gloom for many a stirring story of sin and crime 
and love and hate. Ingenious explanations lift the tales from 
the improbable, though the explanations are at times Egyptian 
magic. “The Second Bullet” (McBride) by Robert Orr 
Chipperfield is a detective story with surprises innumerable. 
Some degree of cleverness marks the unraveling of the tangled 
skein that wound round Mrs, Hartshorne’s death, but a more 
than ordinary earthiness clings to the story. 








Fathers Plater and Martindale have put into a little book 
called “Retreats for Soldiers in War-Time and After” (Hard- 
ing & More, Ltd., 119 High Holborn, London) an interesting 
account of how they gave the “Exercises” to invalided sol- 
diers and to Oxford cadets. In the first seven months of 1916, 
twelve retreats were given at Isleworth to 172 wounded soldiers, 
and at Oxford last year thirteen retreats were given to 159 men. 
There are pictures in the booklet, that one of “Jim” the “famous 
R. C. dog” being particularly edifying. “ America’s Answer or 
the Great Opportunity for the Boys of America” (Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, Chicago), is a stirring appeal for vocations to 
the foreign missions which P. A. Sontag, S. J., makes to 
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Catholic lads in this country. To give them an idea of how 
many Chinese heathens there are to be evangelized, he computes 
that it would take twenty-four years for them to pass a given 
point, though they marched in companies of 250, and twenty- 
four of which passed every hour for eight hours a day. The 
pamphlet is well illustrated. “Why Catholics Oppose Di- 
vorce ” and “ Why Roman Catholics?” are recent Catholic Truth 
Society publications. The first sets forth briefly and clearly the 
evils of easy divorce, and the second shows why we should 
object to being called by Protestants Roman Catholics, because 
the epithet implies the branch theory, and a denial of the Church’s 
claims.—_—One of the Friars Minor Conventional of St. Francis 
has made a “Summary of Indulgences Granted to the Three 
Orders of St. Francis” (H. J. Dick Printing Co, Syracuse) 
together with a selection of the more familiar indulgences which 
the Faithful in general can gain. The introduction gives a good 
explanation of the nature of indulgences and how to profit by 
them. 








Here are four recent books of verse: “Afterglow” (Yale 
University Press), by J. Fenimore Cooper, Jr., the great-grand- 
son of the novelist, is wound about with circumstances of pathos. 
It is a memorial volume of one of assayed merit, who died last 
sear at Camp Dix at the age of twenty-five; and of a university 
man, which is sadder still, in whom “the tender bloom of heart” 
was gone, ere youth itself was past. That death hushed his 
singing may affect us. But that the discipline of our most 
prominent universities is such scant proof against an early and 
extreme irreligion simply terrifies. The few operosa carmina 
from “Oxford Poetry, 1918” (Longmans) are better in their 
melody, which is sure and varied, than in their thought. Some- 
times, the latter is rude; again, without seriousness; and gen- 
erally, of tenuous enthusiasm. Deftness with form is the vol- 
ume’s characteristic——“King’s Verse” (Erskine MacDonald, 





London) is confessedly “the work of beginners under- 
graduates at King’s College.’”’ Without having kept a consis- 
tently safe offing, yet it has escaped the shoals. Its fairest 


run is headed “Impromptu in Spring,” after the manner of 
Herrick.——The dramatic mirror to the influence that Christ 
is conceived to have exerted on the society of His day, and 
particularly on Magdalene and Judas, who are presented as 
espoused lovers in Robert Norwood’s “The Man of Kerioth”’ 
(Doran) is handled stirringly and with reverence. On the 
other hand, it reflects Judas too indulgently, our bounden wor- 
ship of God rather poetically than strictly and spends its energy 
on too many characters at the cost of intensity. The inter- 
spersed songs are, if airy, also musical. 





William C. Abbott’s sketch of “Colonel John Scott of Long 
Island” (Yale University Press) is so remarkable a bit of history 
that it cries aloud for another Stevenson. How he would have 
revelled in this astounding personality, this land-shark of 1660, 
this thief, this bigamist, this liar, this swaggering coward, this 
forger, spy, informer, perjuror, murderer, this picturesque all- 
round scouridrel who was withal so useful to the lions of his 
day and so devilishly opportune in his sudden appearances that 
unaided he rose from Colonial kitchens to the top of King 
Charles’ back stairs, from a bondman to Geographer Royal. 
From the time when we see him, a band of thieving English 
colonists at his back, invading poor Dutch “ Breuckelen ”—the 
very same place—“ with sounding trumpet, beating drum, flying 
colors, great noise and uproar”—so shaping events, by the way, 
that even now New York does not own the Jersey shore, on 
through his Falstaffian career in the Barbadoes, his mad intrigues 
in London and Paris, until finally he wrecks his fortunes on 
Samuel Pepys and the Popish Plot, the story of the man seems 
sheer romance. But the little book is more than that, for it is 
a cross section not only of English and Colonial, but of general 
seventeenth-century history. 
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EDUCATION 


Cardinal Newman and William James 
SUPERFICIAL student of the great modern philosophers 
might be inclined to see in Cardinal Newman, the stern 

foe of liberalism, an absolute antithesis to William James who 
spent his last years expounding pragmatism and radical em- 
piricism. Still these two philosophers, in spite of basic dif- 
ferences, had so much in common that a parallel study of their 
similar traits and teachings will scarcely savor of paradox or 
impertinence. 

Psychological insight was the most noticeable feature in 
which James and Newman agreed, and it was the cause of the 
other similarities that distinguished them. Long after radical 
empiricism shall have become a mere name in the dictionary of 
philosophy, James will be remembered and read as a profes- 
sional psychologist; Newman will be hailed as the pioneer 
in the psychology of implicit and subconscious reasoning, when 
the controversies that occupied the first half of his life are 
pigeon-holed with the heresy of Arius. 


A Common LANGUAGE 


T was psychological insight that enabled Newman and James 

to see what so many contemporary philosophers refused to see, 
that the more technical jargon they used the fewer people 
would read and understand them. They accordingly sought 
to suffuse philosophy with emotion, to clothe their thoughts in 
a literary garb, to reason with the heart as well as with the 
head. James, it must be confessed, allowed the blessed word 
“apperception” and other technical tyrants to stalk more freely 
through his pages than Newman ever did. Truly does Wilfrid 


Ward say of Newman in his “ Last Lectures ”: 


He disdained to parade his candor before the gallery of 
pedants, and he did not don the armor of scientific technique 
or learn the fashionable watchwords or adopt the fashionable 
tone which gain the immediate entrée to the learned world, 
and are a signed passport vouching for initiation into its 
secrets. 

Contemporary Catholic philosophers would do well to imitate 
Newman’s style which is such a contrast to the Latin-English 
style so common in Catholic books of philosophy. Besides 
being psychologists, Newman and James were both university 
professors. Both possessed the power of influencing their stu- 
dents by humanizing and popularizing the knowledge they dis- 
pensed. For this reason, at least, it is well for the world of 
educators that both philosophers have written on topics con- 
nected with teaching. 


Points oF METHOD IN CoMMON 


HEIR success as educators came no doubt from the fact 

that Newman and James were ever insisting on the in- 
adequacy of mere abstract formulas and on the need for con- 
crete instances and particular data. Typical of James is this 
sentence from the preface to “ Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence.” “In my belief that a large acquaintance with particu- 
lars often makes us wiser than the possession of abstract for- 
mulas, however deep, I have loaded the. lectures with concrete 
examples .’ Newman says practically the same in the 
“Grammar of Assent.” “Abstract argument is always dan- 
gerous; I prefer to go by facts.” The “Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine” and the “Grammar of Assent” are 
full of arguments supported not by abstractions, but by con- 
crete instances from history and psychology. But Newman’s 
love of the concrete was tempered by an appreciation of the 
value of abstract and universal ideas which kept him from the 
virtual denial of metaphysics in which James ended. 

It is not wonderful that Newman who resembled James in 
the traits mentioned above should have anticipated him in 
certain teachings connected with pragmatism. Pragmatism tries 
to show that all thought is purposive, practical, tends to issue 
in action. Hf you cannot show that certain concrete conse- 
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quences follow directly from a supposed truth, that truth does 
not exist for the pragmatist. Now Newman anticipated the 
solution of pragmatism by his distinction between notional and 
real assent. We give a notional assent to abstract objects of 
thought, a real assent to concrete objects. If a pragmatist were 
to use Newman’s terms, he would call real assent a pragmatic 
assent, while he would logically be forced to deny either the 
existence or the truth-value of abstractions. Because abstrac- 
tions cannot be the direct object of action, concrete objects to 
which we give a real assent have a pragmatic value and issue 
in action. The pragmatists have also insisted on the fact that 
in the ordinary affairs of life people do not cast their reason- 
ings into the logical molds of Barbara and Celarent, but use 
informal and implicit reason. Newman, before the pragmatists, 
had laid great stress on the same fact in his “Grammar of As- 
sent.” Professor James likewise disparages the metaphysical 
attributes of God in his contention that it is only the moral 
attributes of God that have a practical bearing on our conduct, 
and hence a truth-value. Newman recognizes that there is a 
grain of truth in James’ assertion that a contemplation of God’s 
holiness, for instance, will have concrete practical consequences 
which a contemplation of God’s simplicity will not. But no- 
where in Newman’s writings will you find the one-sidedness 
and exaggerations of the pragmatic viewpoint. The partial 
truths embedded in pragmatism were enunciated by Newman 
before the rise of pragmatism. 


NEWMAN’S SAFEGUARD 


HAT Newman carefully guarded his partial truths and thus 
kept aloof from the untruths of pragmatism is maintained 
by Wilfrid Ward in his “Last Lectures” : 
_ In_comparing John Henry Newman’s teaching with Will- 
iam James’ pragmatism, then, we have this difference. Pro- 
fessor James rejects, as having no real significance, what 
does not for us satisfy the pragmatic test. Newman also 
dwells on what does satisfy the test as most practical for us. 
So far they are agreed. But Newman holds, and Mr. 
James seems to deny, that truths above the full compre- 
hension of man may well have a practical significance for 
us which we do not adequately understand. Newman fully 
appreciates the value of the pragmatic test, and yet he re- 
gards it as intellectual impertinence to measure the reality 
or its significance by our direct and complete knowledge. 
Newman was right in this and James was wrong, as he was 
in so many other things. A.rrep G. BRICKEL. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Private Ownership by Workers 

SHORT time ago there appeared in these columns an arti- 

cle discussing the railroad unions’ plan of management for 
railroads under government ownership. The scheme called’ for 
cooperative management by the railroad-workers and the Gov- 
ernment, with the Government as the minority power. In that 
article this type of management was approved but not govern- 
ment ownership. In its place a plan of obtaining wide private 
ownership by the workers was outlined, through the formation 
of a government holding company, which would buy up all the 
railroads at their physical valuation and resell them to the rail- 
road-workers and their unions. Hope was expressed also that 
if this solution were accepted, its example would be contagious, 
and private ownership of industry under gild management would 
none too slowly become the rule in modern industry. 

There is need of such a concerted attack upon capitalism from 
the side of wide private ownership. Men are recognizing more 
and more what capitalism is. The hard facts of life are teach- 
ing men its nature. They are growing restive under its yoke. 


But the dramatic events of eastern Europe, the specific teachings 
of most of those who see what capitalism is, as well as the 
stunting of the experiences of men deprived of ownership, all 
point to the probability of the adoption of Communism, if capi- 
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talism long continues. Men are turning towards Communism 
more willingly and in greater numbers than ever before. It is in 
the front of the heads of many; it is in the back of the heads 
of legions more, who work for it as their final aim. If we are 
content with this, all well and good. But if we see in Commu- 
nism a great evil, then we must work for the breakdown of its 
cause, which is capitalism, and which, in its own right and title, 
is a monstrous evil that means the subjection of the property- 
less masses, and gross material hardships for the most of them. 


Tue GoLpEN MEAN 


HE trouble is that most of those who reject Communism 
do not at the same time reject capitalism too. Many of 
them see only the material hardships of life under a capitalist 
regime and pin their faith to collective bargaining, or in wild 
unreason, to peak-production or to the obtaining of material com- 
forts by legislation. Others see also the ignominious subjection 
of the masses under capitalism, their “ economic serfdom,” their 
“yoke that is little better than slavery.” These ask also for the 
representation of labor in the management of industry or in 
great bravery call out for industrial self-government. But while 
the opponents of Communism attack one or other, or both of 
these evils of capitalism, they generally do not attack capitalistic 
ownership itself, which is the root of both of these evils and of 
others besides, more cataclysmic. They seem to be ignorant of 
any alternative to capitalism and Communism, or, as the news- 
papers have it, to democracy and Bolshevism. They meet pri- 
vate ownership now as an agency of wrong, held by others above 
them; they hear it condemned by men who couple condemnation 
of it with eloquent descriptions of a day when it will not be. 
And so, if they reject Communism, it is not to turn against capi- 
talism and introduce wide private ownership, but to try to re- 
move the sharper stings from capitalism and let it live. Or 
they put off to some misty, far-distant day any concerted effort 
to introduce wide private ownership. The only real way to 
escape from the evils of capitalism is to escape from capitalism. 
And if Communism is rejected, the only escape from capitalism 
is by the road of private ownership and the gild. 


NATIONAL GILDS 


NATIONAL gild of private owners has been advocated for 

the railroads. What applies to the railroads applies also 
to public utilities, natural monopolies, and to many other indus- 
tries, and, in its essentials, applies to industry in general. Pub- 
lic utilities parallel the railroads, and whether city or national, 
can come under the rule of industrial self-government and wide 
private ownership. If the utilities are national in scope, the 
gilds should be national. If they are only city-wide, the cities 
can form the holding and managing company, be the cooperator 
in the management and extend the necessary long-time loans to 
the workers. 

The same plan can be applied also to the mines. National 
gilds of miners would be strange but beneficent innovations in 
this world of capitalism and impending world revolution. In 
the case of forests and water power, national ownership and 
national control, with minority representation of the workers, 
seems more feasible, but the way should be left open for the 
formation of national gilds in these industries too. 

This provides tor monopolies, and monopoly has been our na- 
tional bugbear in politics. But we must remember that the war 
against monopolies was waged because they were capitalistic 
monopolies. It was seen that the consumers could be protected 
by regulation and price fixing, but that being capitalistic monop- 
olies, they could not but harm the business initiative and ener- 
gies of the middle class and hold in fief still closer the prop- 
ertyless masses. President Wilson emphasized this feature of 
monopolies during his first campaign in his arguments against 
the attitude of the Progressive party, and a great part of his 
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“ New Freedom” meant a new freedom for the middle class, and 
particularly, in practice, a new freedom for the upper range of 
the middle class to enter business independently. This of course 
does not mean much to the propertyless masses. In a monopo- 
listic gild, however, not only would the consumers be protected 
by representation in the management through their agent, the 
Government, and, if necessary, by fixed prices, but the helpful 
energies of the middle class would be left open, and what is 
more, the energies and interests of the propertyless masses 
would have an outlet to show themselves in increased production 
and wider well-being. In a gild system, there would be no need 
of stopping the growth of monopolies or of forcing competition. 
The packing industry could form a national gild and so too the 
steel industry and the oil industry. As time goes on, other 
industries as yet competitive could be advanced into national 
gilds likewise, under unified management. 


OTHER GILD ForMs 


However, there are, and will remain, in all probability indus- 
tries that will not bear the best results under unified manage- 
ment. Where the products are not standardized, and yet where the 
industry is very large as in the ready-to-wear tailoring industry, 
or in the automobile industry, instead of national gilds under 
unified management, federated gilds can be instituted. Local 
gilds, corresponding to the existing corporations would be banded 
together in a national organization which would supervise the 
whole industry, and yet leave autonomy to the local gilds. The 
local gilds could receive their charter from the federation and 
be assisted in their formation by the national Government. Many 
smaller industries, however, are hardly susceptible to even a 
federated gild, but they could be cooperative, just the same, 
and are entitled to help in formation from the national or State 
Governments. Many of them too, could be loosely banded to- 
gether in the city, State, geographical section or nation. 

Nor should farming lie outside of the gild system or the 
organization of society preparatory for it. Farm ownership needs 
definite encouragement by some such means as long-term gov- 
ernment loans, taxation of absentee landlords and very large 
land owners, and the opening up of what is left of the Govern- 
ment lands. And cooperation would be of great help to them. 
It is true that the State, as the Non-Partisan League plans, can 
provide the large marketing facilities better than the farmers in 
local cooperation, but there is still vast room for cooperation 
among farmers in the use of farm machinery, in the smaller 
marketing facilities, etc. And this local cooperation of farm 
owners would mean, under changed circumstances, farmers’ 
gilds. 

INDEPENDENT OWNERSHIP 

But the Government would have to finance all this, or a great 
part of it. It would have to form holding companies for the 
larger gilds instead of the existing corporations and provide for 
the credit of the new buyers of shares. And thus would it not 
mean the same perpetual disguised capitalism as direct govern- 
ment ownership? The two systems are worlds apart. In gov- 
ernment purchase for government ownership, the State stands 
alone with its taxing power to pay the capitalist holders of 
government bonds, their interest and principal. Unless it could 
take back continually a good share of the interest by taxation, 
it would not affect the distribution of wealth very much, or buy 
out the capitalists. This it could hardly do, on account of the 
economic power of the bond-holders, which would transfer itself 
readily into political power. But in government purchase and 
sale to the mass of the workers in industry, it would have as 
its allies the myriad energies of the new owners and their fam- 
ilies. As the end of the long-term loan, there would be a real 
change of ownership of the industries of our country. Capitalism 
would be really bought out. A real purchase would be effected, 
just as in the real purchase of Irish land by the tenants. To- 
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gether with this policy, taxation of large incomes and large 
inheritances can go along just the same, for the new owners 
and the present middle class can unite to control the political 
life of our country. 

After all the center of the industrial problem is the concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of the few. The economic sub- 
jection of the masses and their material hardships have sprung 
from it. And though the root evil should be attacked boldly, 
the emphasis today is being laid upon the regaining by the masses 
of the control of their work and their lives, and upon material 
welfare, while wide private ownership is mentioned, if at all, 
as an after-thought. Capitalists are recently speaking of profit- 
sharing and workmen’s representatives upon the boards of direc- 
tors. The English Whitley Report is made much of. Of course 
any gain in material welfare, that is not bought at the price of 
further dependence upon the owners of industry, is a real gain, 
and any share in the management of industry is so much of an 
improvement, too, if it be not bought at the price of relin- 
quishment of membership in the united labor movement. But 
unless capitalistic ownership itself is broken down, the control by 
the workers of their work and their lives will be fragmentary 
and illusive. With ownership goes control; the masses must 
attain ownership. If men exchange capitalistic ownership for 
common ownership and the new system should work, they ex- 
change the control of their lives by the capitalists for control 
by the political majority, or, if gild Socialism or Syndicalism be 
the form of the new era, for control by the majority within 
the gild. 

In a gild of private owners, the individual would have the 
strength that comes from independent ownership. His ownership 
would give him a backing. It would give him an economic 
foundation for the control of his whole life. The gild would 
provide, in turn, the economic organ of his common life and 
be the source of the brotherly assistance and common endeavor 
that men require in their work and their play and in those 
spheres of human activity that center in the home, the Church 
and the State. ; 

R. A. McGowan. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The “Little Flower” 
in Alaska 


HE extensive diocese of Alaska, the “wonderland of Amer- 

ica,” has been placed under the special care of the “Little 
Flower.” If there is any arduous mission, devoid of human 
comfort and filled with hardships that might well daunt the 
bravest apostle, it is the Alaskan territory. Yet such a mission 
particularly appeals to her who, when broken in health, offered 
each painful step for “some missionary” laboring in a distant 
land that it might serve to lessen his fatigue. Looking about 
for help, Bishop Crimont, S. J., was therefore well advised in 
founding his Gild of the Little Flower to aid in the support 
of the great work so dear to her: 


The “Little Flower” in a touching manner pleads with 
her friends to come to her aid by joining the Gild of the 
Little Flower, the object of which is to build churches, hos- 
pitals and convents in that far-off land, and to support the 
missionaries who have left all they hold dear, that the chil- 
dren of the Far North may not remain in darkness. 


To be a little sister to the missionaries in distant lands was 
ever her heart’s desire. “I immolate myself, I offer prayers, 
I give my joys and my tears for Thy good harvesters,” was 
her ardent exclamation. Those who wish here to aid her in 


this Alaskan mission, which is now peculiarly our own, and 
to join the Gild of the Little Flower that she may more abun- 
dantly scatter her roses and bring many more souls to that 
“wonderful religion,’ 


’ 


as the Esquimaux call the Catholic Faith, 
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can send their names to Miss Rachel Barrington, The Connecticut 
Apartments, Washington, D. C. 


Archbishop Messmer on 
Socialist Party 


HE defeat of the Socialists in Milwaukee at the last elections 

was largely due to the suggestions prepared for his clergy 
by Archbishop Messmer. In conformity with the wishes ex- 
pressed at a meeting of the priests of Milwaukee County he 
desired that the pastors should preach upon this subject on the 
Sunday preceding the elections and submitted the reasons show- 
ing that it was not so much a political as a religious issue that 
the city was then facing. The message opens with the following 
explanation: 


It was the unanimous sense of the assembled priests that 
it is of the utmost importance to keep the judicial courts 
and the school board of Milwaukee out of the hands and 
control of the Social-Democratic party. Knowing well what 
the principles and ultimate objects of Socialism are, we can 
easily understand what the terrible consequences of a free 
Socialistic administration would be in regard to the social 
and political as well as the moral and religious conditions 
of our Commonwealth. Moreover, as the Socialist party is 
making a powerful campaign to carry the present election 
of judges and of the school board, it becomes the duty of 
all citizens, men and women, who stand for public order 
and law, for Christian morality and justice, for religion 
and the spiritual interests of man, to put forth their united 
efforts at the coming elections to win the day for the non- 
partisan, that is, the non-Socialist ticket. It is well known 
that the vote of their women adds great strength to the 
vote of the Socialists. This, together with the reasons 
flowing from the nature of the great questions involved in 
this election, makes it a matter of duty for our Catholic and 
other Christian women to go to the polls next Tuesday. No 
matter whether we approve of woman suffrage or not, as 
long as the State of Wisconsin has given to its women citi- 
zens the right of voting, it becomes a sacred duty of exer- 
cising this right, especially when it is so necessary for the 
defense of the highest interest of society, social, moral and 
religious. 


Admitting the fact that men may often, in good faith, have 
given their support to the Socialist party without any under- 
standing of its fundamental principles and ultimate purposes, 
the letter enters into an exposition of the true nature of Social- 
ism, which it clearly distinguishes from those measures of social 
progress wherewith it is confounded in the minds of many. 


a Bolshevism in Art 
and Literature 


UROPEAN aart and literature, says Alfred Noyes in a re- 

cent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, have grown in- 
creasingly Bolshevistic during the last thirty years. Nor is 
the mark of the beast wanting in our own American productions. 
“Vicious literature has been common in every age; but it has 
been reserved for our own to produce a literature that deliberate- 
ly erases the ‘not’ from every law of God or man and proceeds 
to preach a creed of immorality as the gospel of the future.” 
It is in this perversity, as he says, that Bolshevism is rooted: 


We hear Bolshevism described, for instance, as a terrible 
menace to our political systems. But we seldom hear it at- 
tacked on the real fundamental ground that it substitutes 
“Thou shalt steal,” and “Thou shalt commit murder” for the 
old laws of God. It is far more than a political problem. 
It is a religious problem affecting the whole conduct of 
human life. If our leading men had a little more courage 
they would fight this evil at the source and at the founda- 
tions, instead of meeting it with the weapons of the political 
opportunist. 

It must not be supposed that the spirit of this evil, which 
we have called Bolshevism in Russia, is an isolated phenom- 
enon. It is active everywhere. It has been active in art 
and literature for more than a quarter of a century, and 
it has gone far toward viciously perverting the whole read- 
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ing public. The attack that has been made on all the 
standards of art and thought and conduct can be met by 
one power and one only—the power of religion. In fact, 
the literal meaning of the word “religion” provides the full 
answer to the disintegrating and fissiparous process of the 
nodern world. 

The writer’s conclusion, therefore, is that there can be 


no hope for the future except in restoring to the world the 
lost sense of right and wrong. 
Dr. Carroll’s Annual 
Report 
R. Carroll has again compiled his annual statistics which 
are published by the Christian Herald. He still finds 
satisfaction in perpetuating the myth of a “Roman Catholic” 
Church divided into three sects. The usual incomplete figures 
are given for the membership of the Catholic Church. Those 
interested in finding the correct statistics, gathered with pains- 
taking care, need but turn to the “Official Catholic Directory” 
and make the additions the editor prudently suggests because 
of the obvious understatements in chancery reports that fail to 
account for the large floating Catholic population. Here are the 
figures Dr. Carroll gives for the ten principal denominations: 


Roman Catholics, in three bodies ............. 14,927,466 
Methodists, in fifteen bodies .................. 7,579,311 
Baptists, in fourteen bodies .................. 7,213,922 
Lutherans, in sixteen bodies .................-- 2,443,812 
Presbyterians, in ten bodies ........cscccecccece 2,259,358 
Disciples of Christ, in two bodies ............ 1,511,160 
Protestant Episcopal, in two bodies ............. 1,072,321 
Congregationalists ...........scseeeeeee eee ceeees 815,396 
eee Se ee ee ere 519,962 
Eastern (Greek) Catholics, in seven bodies ...... 472,794 
The gains of the year are as follows: 
a aie chan aecan nical oabentih de be 78,463 
I cd Sr ra te ik a dices aha aed eee ae 50,396 
ES ana) cde erainieie eke aoe Ame aan Cee ae 128,396 
a cee a i ai ne, tie a 17,211 
SE OIE EA PERT Se TIT T 38,271 
ES RE ent Poorer 35,053 
Protestant Episcopal (decrease) ...............e00. 11,045 
CE co canines ween aed ees cases entseenetn 6,981 
RE RETR Creme erry werner: ine eee 5,901 
ROO as detente tink ah atiieniadenemabw cia 300 
Denominations which showed actual decrease were the 


Disciples of Christ, the Evangelical Synod, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the Scandinavian Evangelical churches. 
The increase in general is said to be the smallest during any 
year in the present century. The total gain for all denomina- 
tions in the United States is given as 284,599; the total church 
membership, as 41,565,908. 





Film Censorship Proposed 
for New York City 

HROUGH the instrumentality of the Brooklyn branch of 

the Federation of Catholic Societies a bill has been intro- 

duced before the New York Board of Aldermen to eliminate 
the abuses of the moving-picture exhibitions. It demands that 
a permit be obtained from the Commissioner of Licenses for 
every picture or series of pictures exhibited in mutoscopes, kinet- 
oscopes, cinematographs, penny arcades and in all other auto- 
matic or moving-picture devices, whether admission to them is 
free or not. The following are the two vital provisions of the 
new bill: 

If a picture or series of pictures for the showing or ex- 
hibition of which an application for a permit is made, is 
immoral or obscene, indecent or suggestive or such as tends 
in the judgment of the Commissioner to debase or corrupt 
morals or such as misrepresents, travesties or defames any 
office, act or thing identified with any religious belief or 
has a tendency to disturb the public peace, it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner of License to refuse such permit; 
otherwise it shall be the duty of the Commissioner to grant 

such permit. 
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_In case a permit shall be refused for any such moving 
picture, plate, films, rolls or other like article or apparatus 
from which a series of pictures for public exhibition can be 
produced, it shall be unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration to lease or transfer the same to any exhibitor of 
moving pictures or otherwise put the same into circulation 
for the purpose of exhibition within the city of New York. 
In every case where such objectionable moving pictures, 
plates, films, rolls or other like articles or apparatus from 
which a series of pictures for public exhibition can be pro- 
duced shall be put into circulation contrary to the provisions 
of this section, the same shall be confiscated, and in addition 
thereto the person, firm or corporation so leasing, transfer- 
ring or putting the same into circulation shall be fined not 
less than fifty dollars nor more than two hundred dollars 
for each offense. 

Further details are then drawn up concerning the permit 
itself which must be publicly displayed at every exhibition. It 
is to be hoped that the strongest support will be given to this 
bill and that New York City will be saved from the moral 
leprosy that is steadily spreading from the film-theaters. Other 
cities may then be heartened to follow its example. 


The Meaning of 
Sinn Fein 
N the reorganized London labor organ, the Daily Herald, Mr. 
de Valera tells his English readers what Sinn Fein means 
and what it does not mean: 


Sinn Fein means literally ‘“ We ourselves.” It was chosen 
as a motto of self-reliance—the motto of those who long 
ago said it was vain to hope for a change of heart in the 
Government of England, but who turned towards and had 
full confidence in the strength and determination of the 
people of Ireland. Those who pose as experts now in ren- 
dering this motto as “ Ourselves Alone,” twisting it to mean 
a doctrine of selfish isolation, are precisely those who some 
time ago would deem it a mark of inferiority to profess 
any acquaintance whatever with the Irish language. 

So far are we from desiring isolation that our whole 
struggle is to get Ireland out of the cage in which the selfish 
statecraft of England would confine her, to get Ireland 
back into the free world from which she was ravished, to 
get her recognized as an independent unit in a World 
League of Nations so that she might freely give of her gifts 
to and receive in return of their gifts from her sister nations 
the world over. 


Irishmen, he says, have in the mass been perhaps the most 
loyal people of the earth; but they have been loyal to the one 
country that can claim their loyalty, and “that is to Ireland.” 


How Rouvier Justified 
Pope Pius X 
N the occasion of the recent reception of Mgr. Baudrillart 
into the French Academy, of which his great-grandfather, 
his grandfather and father had been illustrious members, an 
interesting bit of French history relative to the separation of 
Church and State was revealed. In welcoming the new Aca- 
demician, M. Marcel Prévost referred to the rejection by Rome 
of the transaction of the Association Cultuelles, which Mgr. 
Baudrillart had foretold. It was M. Rouvier himself, then Pre- 
mier, as the London Tablet recounts the explanation given by 
Mgr. Baudrillart, who had on that occasion consulted him. On 
hearing Mgr. Baudrillart’s answer M. Rouvier said : “ If that is so, 
if the Pope rejects the Law, we are done for; for no Govern- 
ment in France, no matte: how radical it may be, can shut up 
40,000 churches and drive out 40,000 curés; and, after all, I am 
quite sure that if I were Pope, I should reject this Law.” Thus 
the judgment of Pope Pius X was justified when, “to save the 
freedom of the Church, he rejected the Associations for Re- 
ligious Worship.” Nothing but their own disunion can rob 
French Catholics of their rights, but there is a point beyond 
which even an infidel Government apparently does not dare 
to go. 








